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PREFACE. 



A FTEB glancing at the title the enquiry will natnrallj arise : — 
«< What lesBons has this man to teach P What can a farmer^s 
boy say that will be interesting to general readers, or even to his own 
class P " The subject of farming is worn threadbare. For the last few 
years we have heard much about the relations of Landlord to Tenant, 
of Farmer to Labourer, of Giles to his master, each in turn having 
been the subject of book and lecture, of speech and song, of pamphlet 
and sensational appeal. Perhaps on all these points the servant 
might have Bomething to say if he could get a hearing, though he 
and his class have had to make a great noise before anyone would 
hear. 

I have endeavoured incidentally but quietly to pen a few 
thoughts for the consideration of those whom they may concern. 

In writing these papers I have had but one object, and that I 
have endeavoured to keep steadily in view, viz. : — ^The dealings of the 
Lord with me. I began life as a very poor boy, and during the period 
embraced by this narrative had to struggle with unheard-of difficulties 
and discouragements; but by the blessing of God I surmounted bhose 
difficulties, outlived the discouragements, and at last gained a position 
of usefhlness, comfort, and respectability. May I not show to others 
what can be done by self-reliance and trust in God P I want to leave 
''footprints on the sands of time," that some poor, struggling farmer's 
boy— or any other poor boy— may mark, and look up, and take heart 
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6 • PREFACE. 

and work on. I olaim no credit for genius or extraordinary abilities, 
but perhaps I may for a resolute will and plodding perseverance. 
Temperance and Gbdliness have given me my position in society, and 
these are attainable by everyone. God's pravidence works in harmony 
with man's free agency in the use of the best means to accomplish 
the end. I have long taught that health and life are very much in 
our own hands, that happiness and usefulness lie within the reach of 
all, that a fatmer's boy may rise to be a blessing even in the very 
narrow sphere in which the Providence of God has railed him to 
move. This work is a simple narrative of facts- -not in the order of 
time, but rather as incident, experience, effort and result could be 
classified so as best to illustrate my early life. It possesses no literary 
value — a very busy, active life has forbidden this, if even it could 
have answered any good end. Written mostly before others were 
awake, or before the day's work began, and with many other claims 
intervening, I commit these simple annals to Him who sometimes 
'* chooses the weak things of the world, and things that are despised, 
yea, things that are not," to accomplish His purpose, that he who has 
cause to glory '* may glory in the Lord." 
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CHAPTEE I. 
MYEAELY LIFE. 

My heart leaps up when I hehold 

A rainhow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man : 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WOHDBWORTH. 

^ < T IFE is a dream ; " so the poet teaches. This is not 
"■"^ poetry alone, but the best and truest representation 
of life that is past. When the facts of bygone years come 
up for review, they are very like " a dream when one 
awaketh." Then no part of the picture will be perfect or 
very clear, only like a faint etching with imperfect outlines ; 
the foreground of the present may show a few striking 
figures of life-size, but there will be a background of past 
and half-forgotten events, with child-life as the vanishing 
point of the picture. Here conscious thought lies hid in 
the mists of memory. ** Very little can be said about the 
dawn of life." This is often an honest confession. The 
indications and tendencies of life may be present .early, 

B 
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10 MY EARLY LIFE. 

but are often unobserved or forgotten. Events in after life, 
with the development of character, may remind us that 
the outlines of the picture were there, or that ** the child 
was father of the man." There is the child-life of every 
man, so full of symbol and mystery, yet in after years 
memory has but a slender hold of a few tangled threads 
which formed the web of opening existence. The fond 
mother as she watches the process from day to day, the 
variety of little incident, the influence of the daily 
surroundings of the child, of what he sees and feels, tells 
in after life what were her thoughts and desires, her hopes 
and fears. To other eyes infant and child life are veiy 
much alike. My mother has told me how unlike were her 
children in their early days. 

The theory that aU children are bom equal is not 
supported by fact, nor is it in accordance with reason. 
All children have not a perfect organism to begin with. 
All have not a soimd and healthy body. The sins of the 
parents find a record in the history of the child ; its life 
pays the penalty of those sins. This is sometimes evidenced 
in a diseased body, but more frequently in a feeble 
constitution, a feeble brain, a hereditarily imperfect 
being. 

I should think, from what I have heard, that mine 
was a very healthy robust childhood. My parents gave me 
an average sound and vigorous body to begin life with, 
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MY EABLY LIFE. 11 

and as there is a marvellous sympathy between the body 
and the mind, my early existence was quite an average 
opening and development of mental life. 

Little things are often great events in a child's life. 
I began to live, or to write on the tablet of my memory, 
in a stirring event that aroused aU the faculties of my 
infant mind. When I was about two years old we had 
what, to me, was our first ** remove.'* My father was 
leaving the parish where I was bom for an adjoining one ; 
this being his second removal since marriage. I was 
placed on the waggon with the furniture I believe this 
was my first ride. My mother was seated on a low chair, 
nursing the infant. I can see her now ; my memory has 
preserved the picture intact. My curiosity was aroused ; 
she could not keep me from climbing over the furniture to 
see how and where this strange wandering would end. 
To keep me from harm my mother told me to " sit on the 
bellows and find the wind." Later in life my curiosity 
has often led me to try and find the unknown wind, or the 
mysterious, hidden cause of plain and simple facts around 
me. 

Our new home was the old '* Parsonage House," then, 
as now, tenanted as a double cottage by labourers belonging 
to the Hall. This house my father occupied till his death. 
As it was the home of his large family, I may here give a 
brief description of it as I remember it a few years later. 

b2 
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12 MY EARLY LIFE. 

The **Lane," that lovely lane of childhood, where I learned 
my first lesson in Geography, was the great highway of my 
little world. Oh ! how full of poetry was that lane. In 
winter, when the little stream by the side filled all its 
narrow space, it was the Mediterranean of our infantile 
ships. The picturesque bridge, that took us into a field 
when the lane was flooded; the old oak tree that in 
summer threw a grateful shade over the path, the wood 
by the side of the lane, where game was preserved, the 
singing birds, the pheasants, the rabbits, how pleasant the 
memory of these early impressions ! I think the lane must 
have been an old water-course, for it was six or eight 
feet below the surface of the ground on either side. The 
old house stood on the level ground, and slightly elevated 
above the lane. At the back of the Parsonage was the 
" Covey," or plantation of fir and larch, extending about 
a third of a mile to the Hall. This wood was to me an 
unknown land, and my superstitious fears for a long time 
kept me from straying there. From the lane a narrow 
path led up to the house; on one side of it were the 
gardens with overhanging apple trees, on the other a bank 
with sweet-briar roses and damson trees. In front of the 
house was the "Yard," about six feet wide, common 
ground to the two cottages. Here I learned marbles, 
"ring-taw," "bat-ball" and "buff" ; while at the other 
end of the path was " the stile.'* This was the goal of 
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MY EARLY LIFE. 13 

many a race, and the scene of many an early attempt and 
failure to balance the probabilities of young and ardent 
life. The old Parsonage had seen better days, but it 
still retained some traces of its former respectability, and 
a few relics of its importance. The stone steps to its 
principal entrance, its half-glass door, its oak studs and 
rough carving, these belonged to the better part, which was 
the ** neighbour's house." The other end, which was now 
to be my future home, was of later date and a much inferior 
style ; a small house added to the older building. This 
had one room on the ground floor about 12 feet by 10 
square, one bedroom the same size, with only one small 
window about two feet square, having leaded diamond 
panes, the rafters coming within four feet of the floor, and 
the ceiling about four feet higher. Here eight of myfather's 
family were born, and, before I left home, in this small 
room nine persons slept. Here my father died, surrounded 
by all his family, save my oldest sister. A description of 
the house would not be complete if I omitted a small 
pantry or larder in the bottom room, and a small place 
built on later for a copper, for washing, etc. The living 
room had an open fireplace about six feet wide, the chimney 
and oven being built outside. About the time my father 
took the house a small stove to bum coal had been set up, 
flanked with brick **hobs" on either side, where three op 
four of the children spent their winter evenings in a warm 
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14 MY SABLY LIFE. 

comer. I remember a few chaldrons of coal were fetched 
by the farmers in the beginning of winter from the nearest 
sea-port, and given away to the poor according to their 
need. My father would get five or six bushels. 

I have indelibly photographed on my memory our 
family evening party a few years later. On Sunday night, 
my father on one side of the old oak round table, my 
mother sitting on the other; she would say: — "Now 
children, in your places." One sat between her and the 
fire, one on the same side as my father, two or three on the 
hobs ; then she would read a chapter from the Bible. I 
don't remember whether][prayer followed. A slender tallow 
candle threw a feeble light across the room. 

The outside walls, originally *' studs" and clay, had 
in some places been mended with brick. At the rear of 
the house were a small shed and pig-stye, in front an open 
ditch that did not carry away the slops that were thrown 
into it. The only supply of water was a pond or pit from 
which clay had been dug, and which in winter was filled 
with drainage water from the fields; in summer it was 
but a stagnant filthy pool. When quite unfit for domestic 
use, we had to fetch water from the Hall pimip. Within 
the last few years I learn that a fine well of water has been 
discovered in what, at the time I speak of, was a ploughed 
field at the back of the house. Many times when sorely 
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in want of water our feet had gambolled ov^r this hidden 
well ; it is now open, and when I saw it, the inside wall 
for several feet down was covered with very fine Scolopendria 
ferns. The cottages are now well supplied with water. 
At the front of the house stood the old Tithe barn, now 
demolished. 

This was my early home, and here I lived and dreamed 
of the future battle of life, and what I would be in the 
coming years. 

I have been told many things by my mother about 
the time, place, and circumstance of my birth and early 
days, and of our sufferings. 

My father began a very hard life in very hard times, 
and I had early to endure hardness. In July, 1813, the 
time of his marriage, while the people were strewing 
flowers in the path from the parish church, Wellington's 
troops were storming St. Sebastian in the Peninsula, which 
led to the close of the terrible twelve years war with 
France. These wars had drained the country of men and 
money, and caused luiiversal and deep distress. The cold 
wet summer of 1812 was followed by a deficient harvest, 
scarcity and high price of food. The average price of 
wheat was 160s. per quarter, barley 808., and but very 
moderate flour sold for 5s. per stone of 14lbs. My 
mother has told me the first two or three years of her 
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16 MY EABLY LIPB. 

married life, they could only get barley bread, and but 
little else. The year in which I was bom, 1814, was one 
of very great distress for the poor. A very severe winter, 
all articles of consumption dear, wages low, pauperism and 
crime on the increase, the war debt had run up to 
£800,000,000, and everything was taxed, even daylight. 

The place of my birth was one of the nooks and 
out-of-the-way comers of the little rural parish of Stoven, 
in Suffolk. The house was an old broken-down farm 
house, my father's master having added the land to his 
home-farm. It stood on the side of a Green or Common, 
and at the edge of a wood of about 7,000 acres, called 
** Brampton Wood." The house had not been occupied 
for some years, except by sparrows, rats and spiders. 
Part of the roof of straw had been blown off, and the 
opening was covered with a rick-cloth, so our first home 
was something like a tent. My mother has told me how, 
lonely and sad, she watched for my father's return during 
that hard and dreary winter. Seldom was anyone seen 
except now and then some Gipsies, who had encamped in 
the lane by the wood. It was at leabt four miles from the 
highway to London, and a mile from any other road. 

My birth was a great joy in that lonely home. Its 
period was generally fixed by my mother as that of the 
great national Peace celebrations. The great war with 
France which desolated Europe, and had caused such a 
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terrible strain on tlie life and resources of the nation, was 
supposed to have ended. Napoleon, defeated by the 
Allies, had abdicated, and accepted Elba as the place of his 
exile. Wellington had returned home, his patents of 
nobility had been signed, and he had taken his oath and 
seat in the House of Lords. The Commons had voted him, 
on the 13th of June, half-a-million of money, out of the 
£75,600,000 voted that session. The people in every 
town and village were rejoicing over what proved a short 
peace of only a few months. On the 20th of June in the 
year I was born was the Peace celebration. My mother 
said she heard the shouts of rejoicing on the Church Gfreen 
about a mile off at the time. In these popular rejoicings 
men and women competed in various athletic games and 
sports. Barrels of beer were placed by the roadside, with 
a free tap to all comers. The day ended by all drinking 
themselves drunk. My father did not go, but remained 
at home to rejoice over his first-bom, who entered the 
world at a time of national joy. 

The peace of 1814 gave some relief. Invention, 
discoverj'^, and enterprise marked the opening of a new 
national life. In this year London Bridge was, as an 
experiment, lighted with coal-gas. The first steam-ship 
was employed from London Bridge to Gravesend. With 
peace came also a reduced price of food, as well as some 
mitigation of the cruel and sanguinary laws under which 
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18 MY KAKLY LIFE. 

men were hanged for stealing a sheep, or for shop-lifting 
to the amount of five shillings. In looking back to the 
time of my birth and comparing it with the present, even 
with all its want and sufPering, I cannot say that the 
former times were better than these. 

My father had now constant employment, and he 
soon removed to a better house by the side of the Church, 
fronting the Church Green, and thence, in a year or two, 
to Frostenden, where my childhood and youth were 
spent. 

It may be interesting to enquire what was the 
influence of these stirring national events on my future 
life. 

I believe my mother taught me to trust in God, even 
in the darkest hour, and to look to Him for help when aU 
other helps failed. This led me, when but a child, to 
find some place where I could be alone and pray. I know 
she taught me, from my infancy, the wickedness of war, 
and its terrible consequences of suffering and death. She 
had a loved brother in the army, and his letters often 
formed the text of her teaching. I always hated war, and 
feared a soldier, and in my thirtieth year I signed Elihu 
Burritt's **Bond of Universal Brotherhood," and have 
taught through life that war, offensive and defensive, is 
cruel, unjust, and wicked. 
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I believe I was taught very early the importance of 
self-reliance and self -help, the advantage of which will be 
seen in my after-life. 

My father was now employed at the Hall in the 
ordinary work of an agricultural labourer. In a year or 
two he was chosen to drive a team of bullocks, and he 
would sometimes treat me to a ride on their backs. 

My first experience of physic, which I can never 
forget, was of some administered by the young lady from 
the Hall to cure the ague. Every old woman had a 
charm or certain cure for this very common complaint. 
One said: — "Catch a young frog by the tail, cut ofE one 
of its feet with a flintstone, sew it up in a piece of wash- 
leather, and wear it about your neck night and day and it 
will drive away the ague." The failure of this charm was 
always attributed to the neglect of some part of the 
instructions. Another said : — '^ Take a nail and hammer, 
go to some stile dividing a field from the road, and before 
it is light in the morning drive the nail into the top of the 
stile, but leave a part projecting ; but be sure that no one 
sees you, or it will not cure." There were other reasons 
for not being seen, I presume, in doing this trick. When 
all these charms failed, the lady at the Hall brought me, 
and administered, strong doses of Peruvian Bark. This 
cured me, for I determined I would not have the ague 
and be obliged to take that bitter stufP again. 
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20 MY EARLY LIFE. 

Now I had every morning to fetch the milk from the 
Hall. We could get four pints of skimmed milk for a 
penny, and this boiled and poured on bread was our break- 
fast. I was often sent on errands by my mother, but if I 
knew or heard of a dog in the way, of which I was 
terribly afraid, I would not go, but find some excuse, tell a 
lie, and try to deceive my mother. I was sometimes found 
out, when she would say:— **If I tell your father, he 
would flog you." I think she never did, and this cured 
me better than flogging. 
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CHAPTER n. 
MY FATHER AND MOTHER. 

" What doth the poor man's soa inherit P 

A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it ; 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the ont-cast bless his door ; 
A heritage it seems to me 
A king might wish to hold in fee." 

LOWBLL. 

TT 7HAT can be said of these plain, simple, honest, but 
^ • poor peasants ? They had no genealogy from the 
Norman invaders, no long line of celebrated ancestors. 
In the roll of fame they were little and unknown. 

My mother was the daughter of Richard AUen, the 
gardener of the clergyman of the parish, her mother the 
laundress, so that her early lessons prepared her for 
keeping neat and dean a large family on very limited 
means. 

My father was bom in August, 1786, and married in 
1813, at the age of 27. They were both very strict 
Church people, and attended regularly the parish church, 
if possible every Sunday, with their children. They 
required us, as soon as we could, to read a chapter in the 
Bible every Sunday night, the only time when my father 
could spend an evening with his children. This was the 
extent of his family worship ; this, he thought, was all 
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that usage required. This with an earest desire to live a 
decent life and do his duty satisfied him. He was never 
known to go to a dissenting place of, worship ; *' I keep to 
my parish church," was J his reply, when invited to go 
elsewhere. He was always considered by his neighbours 
and fellow-workmen, a religious man. My mother followed 
the same course, and was thought better than her 
neighbours, for they all came to her in order that she 
might read and write their letters. I can testify that she 
was a tender, kind and thoughtful mother. I learned the 
history of my father's early life, with all its sad conse- 
quences to him and us, Jfrom the few particulars that he 
gave me. 

His grandfather was a farmer who had a small 
property of his own in East SufPolk. He took me once to 
the place, and pointing to it said: — ''That should have 
been mine and yours." His father was apprenticed 
to a locksmith who said of him, — " He was a ' good hand ' 
and ought to have done well, but took to drink." His 
business went, his character after it, his home was broken 
up, and, to avoid his creditors and family claims, he went 
to sea and never returned. All the information his poor 
wife could ever get was that he went to the West Indies 
and died from drinking new rum. His wife and family, 
left worse than a widow and fatherless, without home, 
friends or money, were, for a time, anxiously expecting 
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liim back, and then, as a last resource, the mother and 
three boys, with an infant girl, were taken into the parish 
workhouse, where, enfeebled by disease and want of 
suitable food, the girl soon died. The boys, though weak 
and sickly, were afterwards apprenticed to farmers 
in the parish. Not one of them was taught to read, nor, 
I believe, from what my father has told me, the fear of 
God. Apprenticeship to these ignorant Suffolk farmers 
was little better, if any, than slavery, for the boys were 
the property of the master. Some might be kind men, 
thoughtful and considerate to their apprentices; my 
father's master was a bad one. He was cruelly treated, 
worked beyond his strength, with bad and insufficient 
food, his growth was stunted, and, as he grew up to man- 
hood was never strong and robust. The mother, through 
hardship and sorrow, soon sank into a premature grave, 
and left her three orphan boys to the hard fate of parish 
apprentices. Oh, the cursed ! cursed ! cursed drink ! what 
suffering and premature death has it wrought, what 
withering, blighting influence it brought into our family, 
from which we have aU suffered ! 

When the time of my father's apprenticeship was up 
he hired himself to other masters, and being quick, active 
and industrious, he soon bettered himself, and at length was 
engaged as groom at Frostenden Hall. He afterwards 
lived two years with Sam Crisp, of Stoven, and, in 1813, 
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married, having gained from his last service, what was 
called a '' settlement." His master had two farms which 
were worked as one, and my father, after his marriage, 
went to live in the old dilapidated house of the o£E-f arm, 
in which house I was bom. 

My father was, as I remember him, a man of great 
energy, imder the average height, of slender make, always 
cheerful, a man of his word, and always trusted, but, 
having a large family and a very hard life, he was dragged 
down to a premature death. 

My father always looked upon Frostenden as his home ; 
he had lived at the Hall, was known and respected, here he 
had married his wife, so no wonder that, as soon as work 
was offered him at the Hall, he removed thither, his 
work being now near his home. I think now for three or 
four years, this was his happiest time. In 1820 there was 
very great distress among the people, everything was taxed 
to pay the War Debt, or, as it was called, '*the redemption 
of the debt." Duty on tea was cent, per cent, ad valorem, 
and coffee Is. 6d. per lb., the consumption of tea being 
only 1 lb. for each individual, and of coffee 1 oz. The 
price of wheat was reduced to 60/- per quarter, and 
farmers lessened their expenditure by dismissing their men. 
It was now that the odious law of ** settlement" came 
into operation and was strictly enforced. The two years 
servitude at Stoven had caused my father to " belong to 
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that parish." Men were out of employ and were sent ** on 
to the roads " to work, but then they had to be paid out 
of the County Oess. This led the farmers to hunt out every 
man that did not " belong," so my father had to go to his 
parish, and, though the rule was relaxed for him, after a 
year or two, yet in 1826 he had finally to leave the Hall, 
and from that time to his death he had to walk two or 
three miles to his work, and the same at night, when his 
day's work was done. These were hard times, but he 
bore it bravely and without a murmur, and when he died 
he was respected by all that knew him, and his children 
honour his memory. 

The last few years of his life were made more 
imcomfortable by the fact that his old master at the HaU 
wanted him. He had for some time been the trusted 
night-watchman ; his new masters at Stoven did not want 
him, but were compelled to find him work ; nor did other 
labourers want to be removed to find a place for him. 
This interference with the law of demand and supply 
caused great suffering and dissatisfaction among the class 
of servants and farm labourers. 

One cold morning in January, 1837, my father was 
employed in putting up faggots of furze and brush- wood on 
the rails that surrounded the horse-yard. The horse- 
pond came up to the rails; he got his feet wet and so 

continued all day. He said to me at night, — "Good bye " ; 

c 
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this was Ids last word to me ; he went home unwell and 
never returned to work. He had caught a severe cold ; 
inflammation of the lungs followed. The dub doctor lived 
two miles away, and did not come the day he was sent 
for, and the next day the inflammation had gained 
firmer hold of the lungs. The doctor bled him and left 
him ; came the next day and bled him again ; and the day 
after that he tried to bleed him but could get no blood, 
life was ebbing out fast. My mother sent me word if I 
would see him alive I must come at once. The doctor saw 
him no more, and the next day he died. I was just in 
time to see the last, and, at my mother's request, to pray 
what was called the "passing" or commendatory prayer. 
He, poor man, was bled to death ; the doctor killed him^ 
and now my poor mother is a widow, left with five of her 
ten children dependent. I, being the eldest, 'the arrange- 
ment of the funeral and all other matters devolved on me. 
After the funeral, the question, "What is to be done 
for the family," came home to me with all its serious 
responsibility. Is this little home of an honest family to 
be broken up ; shall my mother and her five children go 
to the " Union " ? When all was over, as I walked home 
in the darkness of that night, I solemnly resolved, God 
being my helper, that they never should be paupers ; I 
would do my very best to prevent it ; and God heard my 
prayer and my solemn vow. 
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So here I was, at the age of twenty-three, a young 
man with a large family, though four of my sisters were in 
service. It was great consolation to my father that his 
wife and nine of his children were present at his death. 
Before we parted I said to my mother : — '* Trust in God, He 
has wise ends in all the dispensations of His providence ; 
pray that this painful aflliction and bereavement may be 
sanctified to us aU." I believe it was so blessed to my 
mother. 

I append an extract from my journal, kept at this 
time: — 

*' January 30th, 1837. — ^My father died in peace. His 
last words were, — " Come, Lord, call me." 

" February 4th. — ^We all followed our dear father to 
the grave, with his two brothers and many friends. Four 
of his fellow- workmen were his bearers, agreeably to his 
wish, and now we part in hope to meet again at the 
resurrection." 

The position of the agricultural labourer has been 

somewhat improved since I was a boy. Manufactures 

have drawn ofE some of the then surplus labour. This, 

and emigration, has reduced the rural population, but I 

fear has not improved the class ; the saving and provident 

have gone, leaving the more dependent and worthless 

behind. There is much waste land, requiring capital and 

which would pay for labour to bring it into proper 

o2 
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cultivation, but there is no surplus labour. Most of the 
land that is now in use is*[not half cultivated, and would 
well repay the expenditure of more money and labour. 

Strikes had not been heard of in those days. It 
remains to be seen whether they be, in our time, a gain 
or not. Like the machinery-breaking of sixty years ago, 
there is always more of revenge than redress in this kind 
of **wild justice," and the effects of the wrong remain. 
In these agitations the farm labourer has sometimes been 
represented by some intelligent man of his own class, but 
more frequently by mere demagogues, unprincipled men, 
ignorant alike of the labourer's wants and] wishes, and of 
the best means of helping him. 

Better houses, better wages, better education, will 
in time work an improvement. My father had a house 
and garden for £3 a year. True, his wages were only 
8, 9, and at times 10 shillings a week, but he had, from 
the farm, brushwood for the oven, milk, so valuable to a 
family, at a nominal price, wheat for our own consumption, 
barley for the pig, at less than market price, though 
somewhat inferior in quality, the gift of a few bushels of 
coal in winter, and a kindly interest from the Hall when 
any of the family were sick. Indeed I believe there was 
at this time, where deserved, mutual confidence and 
respect between master and man. 
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But with all this, and more, that might be said of the 
relations existing between the master and his men, those 
with large families had not much to look forward to but 
the Union Workhouse or a pauper's grave. This was 
enough to paralyze the energies of the best of men. I 
know that my father dreaded this, but he was prematurely 
removed from the fear. 

I can testify that there was often great distress in 
that home. Before I left, there were ten in the family, 
and with the two shillings a week that I earned, the 
income of the family would be, allowing for loss of time, 
about ten shillings a week. I do not remember that we 
ever wanted bread, but we had often to count the days to 
Saturday, that each day might have its due allotment of 
food. I have gone to shop with my mother and remember 
well how carefully the little remaining was spent after the 
* ' meal-sack ' ' was paid for. Well do I remember the ounce 
of tea, the half-pound of sugar, the half-pound of candles, 
and half-pound of soap, and the sixpence deposited for 
some much-needed article of wearing apparel. Pepper, 
salt, spice, were too heavily-taxed luxuries for our limited 
means. Occasionally we had a letter that would cost 8d. 
or 9d., and then we should hear of it the next Saturday 
night, when some article of food, as butter or sugar, would 
be halved, for my mother would not get into debt upon 
her ordinary house expenses. When the fishing season 
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was over, my father would go to Lowestoft, and buy 200 
or 300 ''pieces," fish that had been bitten by the dogfish. 
These were generally sold cheap, and would serve the 
family through the winter, with less butter or cheese, and 
from these savings each of us in turn was promised a new 
pair of boots, or other article of clothing. 

Such are some of the recollections of my early home 
life. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

MY SCHOOL LIFE. 

** In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls 
In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls. 
The village matron kept her little school, 
Oentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule. 
Here first I entered, though with toil and pain, 
The low vestibule of learning's faae ; 
Entered with pain, yet soon I found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display." 

H. EiBKB Whitb. 

*' Come back, come back together. 

All ye fancies of the past ; 
Ye days of April weather, 

Ye shadows that are cast 
By the haunted hours before ! 
Come back, come back, my childhood, 

Thou art summoned by a spell. 
From the green leaves of the wild wood, 

From beside the charmed well." 



T THINK I had learned to read before I was five years 
•■■ old. My mother taught me a little, and the lady from 
the Hall, Miss H., would hear me read, of which I was 
proud, and did my best. I just remember this; of my 
school life -I have a more vivid recollection. 

I suppose, for my age, I was a good reader, compared 
with the rest, for when the parson examined us at church 
I got the prize, a small book called "The Pedlar." One 
thing I learned from it that I shall never forget. "A 
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gentleman, looking out of his bay-window, saw a pedlar 
with a basket of ribbons to seU. — 'Do you want any 
ribbons ? ' * No ! ' At the next house, ' No ! ' and so all 
down the street ; he sold no ribbons, but the gentleman 
observed that he kept on whistling.'* This has often 
helped me under great discouragement. 

One morning in May I was playing with my sisters 
in the path leading to the house, and heard in the lane 
the patter of horses* feet. Presently a gentleman called 
out, **Here, boy, hold my horse;" I was very timid 
and shy ; I wanted to hold it with the stile between me 
and the horse. " No," said the gentleman, ** get over and 
hold it." I knew it was the parson. When he returned 
from the cottage he gave me a penny to allay my fears ; 
I hurried in to show it to my mother. She told me the 
parson had called and would put me and my sister to school, 
and that we must go to-morrow. I was then nearly six 
years old, and for a year and nine months continued to go, 
except when prevented by the weather, or want of boots, 
or food for dinner. This school was kept in a cottage 
house by a widow lady, who, so far as my memory enables 
me to call jup her person, was well qualified for a Dame- 
school. It was about a mile-and-a-half from our house. 
Our curriculum included only two of the three "Rs" — 
reading and writing — ^but once a week we had *' Tasks." 
I have since learned that this was an outline of English 
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Granimar, a few sentences of which we had to read over 
and over, till we could repeat our "task," without the 
book. 

All I can now remember is — 

** Tommy was a good boy, 

Sammy was a better^ 

But Harry was the best of aU." 

I suppose I made progress in reading, for when the 
parson came to the school to hear us, I was put forward 
as a pattern-card, and, before I left, he gave me the first 
prize for reading — ** Leslie's Short and Easy Method with 
the Deists." What the Deists were I did not know for 
many years, nor why they should be dealt with in a short 
and easy way, but I could show my prize. Early in the 
spring, when I was between seven and eight years old, I 
was taken from school to go to work, and my infant-school 
life ceased. 

Two or three incidents of my school time and 
experience cannot be forgotten. Our house was on the 
coast of Suffolk, about four or five miles inland. At this 
time there was much smuggling on this coast. We lived 
opposite a favourite place for running a cargo. Now I 
had learned at home that this was a wrong thing ; many 
tales had I heard of the treachery, brutality, and violence 
of the smugglers; a false beacon light would draw off 
the solitary coastguardsman from his beat, and he knew 
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it would be dangerous to return. Then a boat-load of 
''Hollands" gin would be run while the coast was clear. 
One night a cask was brought to our house by some 
unknown man with mysterious orders. My father went 
out to parley with the man, and I heard the words, — 
"only for a night." My mother disapproved, but the cask 
was brought in and hid away tUl it could be disposed of. 
My father was ill at ease till it was gone ; a few shillings 
might have been a great relief, but, as I heard him say, 
"character is more than money." I believe, though 
smuggling at the time was very conmion, that no more 
contraband goods came near our house; my father's 
maxim being, " Honesty is the best policy." 

In 1820 and 1821, there were many riots in Suffolk; 
money was scarce and there was much distress among the 
ag^cultural labourers. The corn-drill and the thrashing, 
machine had been invented, and it was feared that these, 
to some extent, would supersede manual labour. Barley 
had always been sown by hand, wheat, peas, and beans 
dibbled; this gave employment to women and children. 
Com was thrashed out by the flail ; the first thrashing- 
machine was a tread-mill worked by men, but the new 
invention of using horses as the motive power caused 
great discontent. Men rebelled against the treadmill, but 
they would not give up the time-honoured flail that gave 
employment " in the dry," during the winter months. 
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There was much excitement; men were out of work, 
speeches, mobs, and secret conspiracies prevailed. Orders 
were given to meet, and march, and destroy machinery. 
Every man had a weapon put into his hands, a stick, a 
hammer, an axe, a pick, or a saw. I noticed, when going 
to school, about fifty or sixty men standing round the 
thrashing machine at the Hall, their weapons in the air ; 
at the word of command they aU came down with a crash, 
and in haU-an-hour the machine was destroyed, and the 
men were, not marching, but running *' helter-skelter," to 
the next farm-house. My father came home at night 
saying he had kept out of the way. 

I remember that shortly after, though he was a little 
man, my father was appointed night-watchman at the 
HaU, faithful and trusted. 

About a mile of my way to school was the turnpike 
road from London to Yarmouth — these were the great 
coaching days. We met in the morning the *' Telegraph " 
coach, with the night mail down; and at night the "Star," 
with relays of horses every ten or twelve miles, ran to 
London. A white horse, and '* Fetter Lane, London," 
was painted on behind. To run after these coaches was, 
of course, an exciting game. Just then railways were 
being talked of, or ''coaches to run without horses." 
Near our house was a lane said to be haunted, where, at 
midnight, could be seen this very thing — a coach running 
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without horses. I had never seen this, as we were told it 
appeared at midnight ; but now I had the picture in my 
infant mind, and I thought — some morning I shall meet 
the old "Tele" coach, but running without horses. Since 
then I have realised my day-dream, and have travelled a 
distance of more than ten times round the world in such 
coaches. I have seen almost perfected the most wonderful 
means of conveyance the world has ever beheld. GbaduaUyy 
but surely, the engine, the carriages, the station, the 
speed, have marked the genius of this mechanical age. 

I had to leave school early, and for several years my 
education received but little improvement. I only 
occasionally went to the Sunday School, as I was more 
frequently at work on the Sunday. I had obtained 
admission into the Wrentham Sunday School. Here the 
school-mistress and her assistants taught us to read, so 
that if I did not make much progress, I did not lose the 
power of reading. On Easter Monday the schools walked 
in procession to Benacre Hall, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, their patron. Every child had to carry a handful 
of spring flowers, cowslips and ** daffy- down-dillies," 
which were scattered in front of the Hall, the family 
standing on the balcony to hear us sing. We then 
marched back to the school for a bun and mug of tea, for 
which we each brought our own vessel. 
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When I left this school I received a Bible, and in it 
there is written in a strong, bold hand by the clergyman : — 

J M , 

a Gift 
from the Wrentham 

Sunday School, 

Dec. 16, 1826. 
This book has been many times read through in family 
worship. At the church in this village I first heard 
choir- singing, was inspired with a love of music, desired 
to learn singing, and during the week was often found 
humming some plain psalm tune I had heard. My 
highest ambition was to become a " church singer." In 
this, after a few years, I was gratified. I was, it appears 
from the date in my Bible, twelve years old when I left 
the Sunday School, my employment not permitting me to 
attend longer. For at least four years after this date I 
made no progress in learning, but rather lost the very 
little I had, till I began again a few years later. 

Self-education. — This may be inserted here, though 
it belongs to a later date. My first situation as farm- 
servant afEorded me opportunities of reading. I had often 
to sit up and await my master's return home in the evening. 
These nights of watching and waiting were spent in 
reading to while away the long and weary hours. My 
master had a smaU collection of books, mostly novels, but 
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the reading of these gave me a taste for literature. After 
my conversion, my desire for knowledge increased; my 
reading was very miscellaneous, and, for want of a guide, 
desultory. I read anything I could borrow, or beg, or 
buy. When I went out with the wagon I was allowed 
one shilling for refreshment. The first book I ever bought 
was purchased with one of these shillings, an odd volume 
of *' Sturm's Keflections on the Works of Nature." Oh ! 
what a fund of knowledge and pleasure was this old book 
to me. Two other old books I bought on my next journey, 
at the same old book shop. To these I added shortly 
after, a work in two large quarto volumes on "Universal 
History and Geography." Now I had plenty of reading 
material, but I could only read at night, sometimes even 
carrying it into the small hours of the morning, and when 
my candle failed I read by moonlight. I was often 
thankful that my bedroom window looked out to the east. 
I began to write down my thoughts, and as these 
papers were read by my mistress and the domestics, I 
determined to learn the art of secret writing. I bought 
" Harding's Stenography," soon mastered the elements of 
the science, contrived my own arbitrary signs, took to 
writing sermons and speeches, and in a year or two could 
write as fast as an ordinary speaker could speak. Another 
advantage I gained, indeed the one for which I mastered 
the art, I could now keep my notes and writings secret. 
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I wanted to learn Aritlimetic, but bow was this to be 
done ? I had heard nothing of it at school, but had been 
told since that there was a science of figures called 
Arithmetic; I resolved to learn it. I bought **Walking- 
hame's Tutor's Assistant," and a slate. When my horses 
were cleaned and fed, I began my task at Arithmetic. 
Numeration^ AddiUorty Subtraction y 3fulttplicafion, were 
comparatively easy. My rule was to work all the examples, 
to miss none ; my first sum in Long Division was : — 

''Divide 42,749,467 by 347." 
I had spent a long time over it, but could not master it ; 
I had no one to teach me. One cold winter's night in my 
stable I solemnly resolved to do it before I went to bed. 
I sat by the lanthom light far into the night, but I finished 
my sum. I mastered the difficulty and then went to bed. 
The principle involved in this simple act has been of 
immense advantage to me. I learned to conquer difficulties 
as they arose. After this I went through the Arithmetic, 
then began algebra, mensuration, and Euclid, and never 
had a greater difficulty than this sum in division. My 
miscellaneous reading at this time was the means of 
improving my mind in general knowledge, so that I 
obtained information upon ideas and things to which I 
had hitherto been a total stranger. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
BEGINNINQ MY WOEKING LIFE. 

** What doth the poor man's son inherit P 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 

King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art. 

A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee." 

J. B. LOWBLL. 

/^NE night in the beginning of March, 1822, when my 
^^ father came home he told me that I must go with him 
to-morrow to ''keep crows." I knew the big, black bird 
caJled a crow, but how was I to keep him ? I knew that 
people not very sharp were said to *'try to hedge the 
cuckoo in." However, I should see on the morrow ; there 
was a charm in the anticipated change. I was up early, 
between five and six o'clock, ate a hurried breakfast, then 
had two miles to walk in the dark, over the most wretched 
roads and through fields of wet, clayey land. I could 
not see to pick my path, and could only follow in my 
father's track. This walk in the early morning soon took 
all the poetry out of the situation. We arrived at the 
place where my charge lay ; to keep the rooks and pigeons 
ofE a field of early-sown peas. My father, after giving me 
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full instructions how to proceed should the enemy appear, 
bade me " good-bye," promising to come and see me at 
noon. As the morning light dawned on the scene I watched 
my father going up the field to the farm till he dis- 
appeared ; then, for the first time, I felt alone, and broke 
out into a deep and bitter cry. This alarm soon passed 
away ; the heart of youth is very buoyant, and, if occasion- 
ally depressed, like the cork it will come up to the surface 
again. The novelty of my surroundings soon diminished ; 
the cows in the next field that I so much feared soon became 
familiar friends, and at the end of the month, when the 
peas were up, I would rather have stayed there than have 
gone back to school as I was promised. 

Young as I was (under eight), my wages, one shilling 
and sixpence a week, were a desirable addition to the 
family fund. Some kind of employment was, from that 
time, found for me, and I went back to school no more. 
The '' Battle of the Standards" had not begun in those 
days. Fifty years after, I went and stood in the pit where 
my father had built me a shanty to shelter me from the 
rain. Fifty years of labour without passing a standard ! 

As the spring came on, other crops needed my services. 
My next employment was driving horses at plough. While 
the land was wet both the horses had to walk in the furrow, 
I had to drive the forehorse. Then came "weeding" the 
standing com, " picking spear-grass, '* keeping cows, and 

D 
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picking stones. The pure air, the singing of birds, the 
oharm of the fields, produced a healthy and happy life. 
Keeping crows was my most irksome task. My restless 
spirit was curbed and chafed by the monotony of the work. 
In weeding and grass-picking I had plenty of company^ 
women and boys. The hay and corn harvest were always 
exciting times, and the desire to be a man, and to take 
part in the work, was a healthy stimulus to exertion and 
effort to perform my daily task. 

After a few years the cruel law of settlement was 
somewhat relaxed. My father again got employment at 
the HaU as a day labourer on the farm, and soon there was 
work for me to do at the advanced wage of fourpence a 
day. I was now employed in every kind of work that boys 
could do. When I was ten years old I was promoted to be 
** House-boy." I had to assist in the kitchen, go errands, 
take care of the poultry, gather in the eggs, fatten and kill 
the fowls for the table, and fetch and post aU letters, for 
we were a mile-and-a-hal£ from the post office and had no 
walking postman. One night I was stopped by a ruffian 
who demanded my bag. I said, "You touch me or my 
bag if you dare, my master will send you to Botany Bay," 
the then convict settlement. My master was Justice of the 
Peace, and perhaps the ncune alarmed the man, so he beat 
me, knocked me down and kicked me, and then left me with 
my bag. After this, as post-boy, I had a donkey to ride. 
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My hardest work as kitchen-boy was chiimiiig the butter 
and making cheese, my wages being two shillings a week 
of seven days. 

In the winter of 1826 1 was promoted to be ''shepherd's 
boy," and my wages were increased to sixpence a day. My 
work was now alternately with the sheep, pigs, and cattle. 
I had to help at sheep-folding, sheep-marking, sheep- 
washing, and sheep-shearing. Morning and evening I fed 
the fat pigs with barley-meal and milk, and saw that the 
milch cows were well kept and fed. My next promotion 
was to feed the fat beasts for the London market. For 
three winters I had charge of a " yard " of these fatting 
beasts. My work was to keep the yard well littered with 
straw, to clean and cut the turnips, and keep the beasts in 
food. I now, for the first time, saw the Dutch beetroot, 
or, as it was called, Mangel- Wurzle, and occasionally late 
in the spring, when roots got scarce, oilcake was used for 
food. 

In the winter of 1828 I was promoted to the large 
"Home-yard," where the best beasts were fatted, and I 
was rewarded with praise and a prize. 

At this time my wages of three shillings a week were 
doubled in harvest, two of us boys having to do the work 
of one man. For six or seven months of the year my work 
was from light to dark, so no wonder if my little school- 
learning soon forsook me and fied. 

d2 
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In the STiinmer of 1830 I was employed in picking 
grass in a field on what was called the ** Old Meeting-Honse 
Farm." It was a fallow field and had been ploughed and 
harrowed to get the roots of the couch-grass to the surface, 
which had then to be picked up and carted off, or burnt in 
the field. This spear or couch-grass is the farmer's pest. 
Its long, tough, wire-like roots running underground will 
soon fill the land, unless got out and destroyed. It is very 
difficult to kill. To pick up these roots is a most trying 
and painful task to young people. A man had charge of 
eight or ten boys who were kept close to their work. They 
were not allowed to stand up to rest their backs. I was 
caught by the master standing up, and, in a rage, he sent 
me home, and, although I might afterwards have gone 
back, my father thought the time had come to get me 
placed out at service. Our little house was far too small 
for us. My father and mother and eight children slept in a 
small room only ten feet by twelve, with one small window. 
I do not know how we lived, but only the fact that we did. 
I have no doubt that the health of all greatly suffered, as 
several of my sisters died of consumption when growing 
into womanhood. Insufficient food and bad housing at 
night checked their growth and gave them delicate and 
sickly bodies. 

I left the Hall farm with some regret, for during the 
five years I had worked there I had done almost every kind 
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of work that a fanner's boy could do. I had had several 
very narrow escapes from a sudden and violent death; 
once (while bathing in a pit with ten feet of water) from 
drowning, for I got out of my depth, and could not swim. 
Once from a fall from a walnut tree; I had hold of a small 
branch, it broke and I fell to the ground on my back, and 
for some time was unable to move or to cry for help. At 
another time, leading a powerful horse that I could but 
just reach, I fell, saw my danger, slightly rolled aside, and 
the wheel scratched my legs, nipped my clothes and grated 
past my head — ^but I was mercifully saved. I had other 
equally narrow escapes, but I did not know then that a 
kind and loving Father watched over me. 

** Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
He gently cleared my way ; 

When in the slippery paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran, 
His arm, unseen, conveyed' me safe, 

And led me up to man." 

Since then I have learned the great truth, so fuU of 
comfort, that a special providence watches over me. I 
have, during the last twenty years, travelled by train over 
200,000 miles, and not a hair of my head has been hurt, 
nor have I ever seen an accident. I now know that my 
early life was equally precious in the sight of God. 
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I was now to leave home ; and with all the regrets of 
parting there was a charm hanging over the future which, 
with my love of adventure, checked the parting sigh. Al* 
my goods I carried away in a bundle on my back, but in 
that bundle was tied up my Bible and Prayer-book, the 
nucleus of what, in after years, became a large library. As 
I crossed the threshold of that home of my early life that 
autumn evening my mother said, " God bless you, my lad, 
and preserve you from evil." During the whole of my 
service, once a fortnight on Sunday morning, I revisited 
my home and my mother. 

I was, I believe, sixteen when I left home for service, 
healthy, strong, and hopeful. I had the fear of God before 
my eyes. My character was soon established with my 
master as a steady, honest, trustworthy boy. My past 
training had fitted me for my work, and that I had come 
from ** The Hall " was all in my favour. Almost my first 
work at my new place was to plough, this I had not 
learned at the Hall, I had only seen it done. I now began 
the healthy, happy, and charming life of **one who 
followed the plough," under which title I later wrote to the 
public papers on Geology and Agricultural Chemistry. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
MY EAELIEST EELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

*' Let there be light," Jehoyah t-aid ; 
The beam awoke, the light obeyed ; 
Bursting on chaos, dark and wild, 
Till the glad earth and ocean smiled. 
Formless and void, and dark as night. 
My heart remained, till heayenly light, 
Obedient to the word divine, 
On ray dark soul began to shine." 

J. H. Newman. 

r\F my Clmrcli and Sunday School but little can be said 
in the way of description or eulogy. Picture a 
country church, as plain and bare inside as any build iag 
could be, with a brick floor, bare walls, occasionally 
white- washed, plain oak and elm pews and benches, a 
pulpit to match, with a black cushion for the Bible, a 
severely unadorned communion-table, having no cloth 
except a white one three times a year — on Sacramental 
days, and a chancel raised above the floor by two steps 
of brick. In the space between these steps and the Hall 
pew, about fifteen feet square, are the children of the poor, 
some sitting on forms, some on the chancel-steps. An old 
agricultural labourer is in charge with a half-rod pole in 
his hand as his badge of office and stafp of correction. 
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This collection of children was misnamed a Sunday School. 
The only lesson that was attempted was the collect for the 
day, read over and over again till some few could repeat it, 
and some others only by the help of a little prompting. Yes, 
we were taught, in addition, that we must sit still, and woe 
to the unlucky wight that, by accident or design, broke 
this rule, for the half-rod pole would come down upon his 
pate, waking up by its echoes the drowsy part of the 
humble worshippers. 

The Rector of our parish church was the youngest son 
of a baronet and wealthy landowner. There were two 
** livings" on the estate, and one of the sons must be 
educated to enjoy them. The oldest son inherited the title 
and estate, another '' went into the army," and a third 
into the Church. This son was our parson. 

On Sunday, for a quarter-of-an-hour, the three bells 
rang out from the round steeple, calling the people to 
church. Most of them, however, had assembled before 
this to hear and exchange the news of the week, for in 
those days there were no newspapers. Then the parson 
would ride up to the gate on horseback, and the people 
trooped into church. The prayers and a sermon were then 
hurried through ; no part of the service was more interesting 
to us boys than, — **Now to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost," which was the signal for our 
release. Then the old man would place his pole in a 
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corner, take out a box from a drawer and give a half-penny 
to each one who had arriyed in time and had not broken 
the peace. Sometimes the parson was absent or ill, when 
a stranger would do duty for him. One of these I 
remember, a man very earnest in spirit and faithful in the 
application of the truth. I was about ten years old at the 
time, and the sermon was the cause of a powerful awakening 
in my mind. His text was Isaiah lii., 13, ** Behold my 
servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted and 
extolled and be very high." My attention was arrested 
and my interest excited to learn that Jesus Christ was the 
subject of Old Testament prophecy. The thought was new 
to me ; I heard with wonder and delight of the character, 
the work and office of Jesus Christ. The truth came home 
to my heart, and I desired to know more of this Saviour 
of men. Who could teach me? We had always been 
taught to say the Lord's Prayer at night, and I 
remember about this time often going into the ''Covey" 
alone and repeating it over many times in my desire for 
light and teaching. 

From this time the Spirit of Q-od gently drew me and 
I followed the divine influence. When I was about thirteen 
years old, I heard from our neighbour, who was a Primitive 
Methodist (popularly then known as ** Ranters"), that a 
young woman was to preach in their chapel about two 
miles away. He said, — *'I know you would like to go." 
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'* Yes," I said, "I should. I went to school with this young 
person five years ago." My curiosity was aroused, and I 
went to the chapel ; I had not previously asked leave of my 
father, and this occasioned me some trouble. I was late 
home ; my father came down and let me in, but not a word 
was said. My mother had calmed his fears ^about my 
attending a chapel service, and I regarded it as an answer 
to my prayer. 

I remember the text of this young woman's sermon 
was Revelations, x., 5, 6, "And the angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his hand 
to heaven and sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever 
that there should be time no longer." As far as I can 
remember the sermon, she vividly described the close of 
the present dispensation, the end of time, the joy of 
believers, and the terrible despair of the wicked. I went 
home aroused, resolved to pray and live a better life. 
The effect of that sermon was never dissipated, and from 
that time the Spirit of Q-od never left me. 

When I left home for service, in 1830, I had an 
opportunity, for which I had so often prayed, of attending 
the service at a Methodist Chapel. This Chapel, like the 
service, was plain and unadorned ; it was built of studs and 
boards, it stood on the waste ground by the side of the 
road, and was supplied by what were known as "Local 
Preachers." These were men of plain speech, but wamL 
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hearts; they were generally working men, but offered a 
most efficient ministry to plain countryfolks. The common 
people heard them gladly, and profited by what they heard. 
I was often sent home from these services to ponder and 
pray. My hay-loft was my closet ; here I was often alone 
with God. It might have been said of me at this period : — 
''He is not far from the Kingdom/' and, with suitable 
counsel, I might have entered in. 

For two or three years I seemed to have gone to church 
and chapel with much desire, many prayers and holy 
resolutions to be the Lord's, but, though mercifully kept 
from the prevailing sins of the age and place, I was not 
a decided Christian. 

About 1832, I heard a lady preach in Sotterley chapel 
from n. Kings, iv., 26, *' And she answered, * It is well.' " 
This sermon brought me to decision for Christ. I went 
home resolved to be the Lord's, but, alas ! how feeble are 
good resolutions. My good desires, however, never left me, 
and I soon found peace with Gbd. 

I now began to feel my great want of education. I 
could read, but scarcely write. I was ignorant of most 
things, but had a keen desire to know. Divine light 
revealed to me my moral darkness and mental blindness. 
Books were out of my way ; I had my Bible and Prayer- 
book, the two best books in the world, but I had no time 
to read them. The work of a farmer's boy is never done. 
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** Afi soon as he is up, he is at work ; and as soon as he is 
in bed, he is asleep." Such was my manner of life just 
now. 

My promotion in 1833 brought me a little relaxation, 
a little more time for reading ; and with no one to order 
me to bed, I could gratify my thirst for knowledge by 
reading far into the night. If I could borrow a book, I 
would go ofp into the fields and read all day on Sunday — 
supposing the book had to be returned in a week. 

My writing had been neglected, so, to improve it, I 
attempted to keep a journal, to record the Lord's dealings 
with me. I had almost to learn afresh the art of writing. 
This journal and, now and then, a letter home, formed my 
writing exercises. I will give a few extracts from these 
papers, as they throw light upon events that were forming 
my character, and fitting me for a wider sphere of 
usefulness, and also as showing the stafce of my mind at 
the time. 

** October, 1832. — ^I now attend the Methodist ministry. 
I have a desire to seek the salvation of my soul. My out- 
ward conduct is moral, but the heart is deceitful above all 
things. I have been seeking to be justified by works. I 
want to be saved in my own way. Lord, teach me ! " 

The books that I could borrow were chiefly very trashy 
novels; often the Spirit of Qod strove with me, and troubled 
my conscience for wasting the hours of the Sabbath and 
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polluting my miiid with such rubbish. I remember one 
Sunday night making a solemn vow that I would read no 
more fiction. This vow I kept till, many years later, Uncle 
Tom^s Cabin appeared, and I was strongly urged to read it. 

'* 1833. — ^I took the Methodist Magazine for this year. 
The biography helped me much." 

** Oct. — I am now more fully convinced that I have the 
form of godliness without the power." 

** April, 1834. — The Spirit strove powerfully with me, 
showing me my sin and danger." 

**May. — ^I read all good books I can get, especially 
the Bible, and use private prayer." 

" June. — ^I hate sin, and earnestly desire the salvation 
of the gospel" 

" Oct. — ^I have received many answers to prayer." " I 
have begun to pray in public ; I was urged to do so, but 
fear I ought not." 

" Nov. 4. — The Lord is answering my prayer; He will 
prepare my way." 

** April, 1835. — ^Much of my time is now spent in 
reading, that ought to be given to sleep." 

About this time I overheard a conversation in which 
my name was used. One said **I hear he is converted." 
The other replied, " I thought he always was converted." 
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1, who knew my own heart best, had sometunes a doubt if 
I had ever experienced that change, but I was ''not far 
from the Kingdom of God." 

*'May. — I often read a book called * Heaven Opened/ 
in time that ought to be given to sleep. May I not forget 
to cultivate the spirit of piety, nor neglect the Word of Q-od 
for human writings." 

"June 20, 1835.— My birthday. Oh! how great the 
mercy of God to me. I am more than ever determined by 
the grace of Gt)d to live more to His honour and glory. 
May the Lord strengthen this resolution and help me." 

** August, 1835. — I find to be a Christian I must swim 
against the stream. In my warfare I have little help or 
encouragement, but the Lord is my helper." 

These extracts, written nearly fifty years ago, show the 
way by which the Lord was preparing me for work and 
usefulness, and tbe beginning of an active religious life. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
LIFE AS A FARM 8EEVANT. 

** Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter's gleam ! 
Lo ! on he comeSf behind his smoking team, 
With toirs bright dewdrops on his sunburnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 
These are the hands whose stnrdy labour brings 
The peasant's food, the golden pomp of kings ; 
This is the page whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green." 

Oliyek W. Holmss. 

rVCTOBEE 14th, 1829, I went to my new home; all 
^^ things seemed strange ; a large house, a large bed- 
room, a large table well supplied, and I a farm-servant — 
which was the height of my ambition. I was very great 
now in my own estimation. I even thought my wages 
large — £3 a year ! In my ordinary work as a farmer's- 
boy I was happy as a king. My master was a kind man, 
I had no difficulty with my work, and I believe I gave 
satisfaction. There was one drawback to my comfort; my 
master was given to drink. When the fit was on he would 
not, for weeks, be home till midnight. I had to sit up to 
take the horse. Sometimes in the dead of the night I had 
to go to the "Cherry Tree," the village inn, to persuade him 
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to come home. He would then have me get up and ride 
behind hiin with the horse at full gallop, and as he swayed 
to and fro I expected every moment to be thrown to the 
ground, but the angels had charge concerning me. There 
was one great advantage to me from the nights of watching 
spent by the kitchen fire — ^I now began in earnest my self, 
education. My master had a small collection of books, 
mostly novels, such as Roderick Random, Gulliver* 8 Travels^ 
Robinson Crusoe, which to me were real history. I formed 
a taste for reading and was filled with very wild notions of 
self-assertion and a strong desire to step over my narrow 
boundaries. My first place with Isaac Chenery was the 
beginning of my reading-life. 

At the end of the year 1830 I removed to an adjoining 
farm where I had begun my field-work in 1822. I had 
now a very strict master, but this was all in my favour. 
The restraints of home had been removed, my last master 
was loose and indulgent. Just now too much liberty might 
have been my ruin. I was never allowed to go away from 
home except on Sunday to church. My work continued 
from five in the morning till eight at night, then supper, 
and to bed at nine. I had little time for reading, but 
seized every opportunity for self-instruction with borrowed 
books. These I had to hide away in the hay in my pony 
stable, and in consequence I was always too long in deaning 
that pony. 
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At the end of the year 1831, I removed to another 
farm on the Stoven Middle Green, in the service of John 
Newbury. I had now a good master, he had been land 
steward to Sir Thomas Gooch; my mistress had been 
house-keeper at Frostenden Hall when I was kitchen-boy 
My wages were now increased to £4 a year. Both master 
and mistress were kind to me, and, in return, I endeavoured 
to serve them faithfully. My manner of life did not vary 
much, my work changing only with the seasons. The 
time to rise was four o'clock, but in winter half-an-hour 
later, and to bed at nine. The farmer's boy at all seasons 
had the care of the fowls; he had to feed the pigs, to 
"tent " the cows, to wean the calves, and to be at the call 
of any one who wanted a boy. If anything went wrong 
he was always to blame, and often the scapegoat of 
others' sins. In addition to this responsibility, I had 
charge of the road nag, to dean and feed, and, when 
wanted, to harness, and often to drive it. During this 
year spring-carts were taxed, but farmers' market-carts 
and those used for business were exempt, on condition that 
the owner's name, trade, and place were painted in full in 
two-inch letters behind ; I asked to be allowed to do this 
painting, which was my first attempt in that direction. 

I had now learned to plough. The rule was to be in 
the field in winter by daylight, in summer by six. Our 
breakfast in winter was a basin of boiled milk, and in 

E 
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summer new milk, but it was a long time between this 

basin of milk and dinner, so tbat the custom of the 

old song prevailed : — 

'* With a piece in our pockets, 

To oar work we will go ; 

And we are all jolly fellows 

That follow the plough." 

As soon as spring came, or as soon as we could get on 
the land, spring sowing began. On this farm the order of 
cropping was what was called the "four-years course." 
First, wheat on one-fourth of the arable land ; this was 
sown, if possible, in the autumn, if not, as early as 
possible in the spring. Second, to follow wheat, the land 
was well worked and cleaned for turnips, carrots, mangel, 
etc. ; if one piece could not be got clean in time, it was 
fallow for the year, or, in autumn, cole-wort was sown for 
the spring feeding of sheep. Third, after turnips came 
barley, oats, and rye, or any spring-sown crop. Fotirth, 
one-half of the quarter was sown with beans, peas, and 
yetches; on the other half would be clover, trefoil, etc., 
for hay ; experience having taught that clover would not 
" come " or grow only about once in eight years. 

Next in importance to sowing the sejBd was getting 
the land ready. One-fourth of the land occupied all the 
summer in ploughing, harrowing, rolling, and cleaning ; 
hence this was called "summer-land," and if not sown 
late with turnips, was the * * fallow summer-land. ' ' In Jime, 
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the hay harvest would begin ; this was always a busy and 
anxious time. If the grass was not cut when ripe the hay 
would be of an inferior quality, but the state of the 
weather must be watched, for when the hay was made, rain 
would soon spoil it, and the farmer might have his winter 
stock of food for the horses and cattle destroyed. 

The turnips were now sown and watched with much 
anxiety. A shower of rain would bring up the seed, and, 
if the weather was calm, the fly would attcujk the yoimg 
plant, cut out the crown, and, in a few days, destroy the 
crop and render another sowing necessary. Old May-day, 
May 14th new style, the horses and cows were turned out 
to grass. Hay and turnips had been carefully economised 
till this date. Now for a month or six weeks the farmer's 
boy had his mornings and evenings for games and 
recreations. My game was arithmetic, and my plcu^e of 
study the hayloft. 

Hay-harvest over, the com would be getting ripe. 

During favourable years, in the last week in July, but 

generally the first week in August, the harvest would begin. 

The principal labourer was called the "Lord of the 

Harvest." He took orders from the master, while all the 

men obeyed the " Lord." On most of the farms an extra 

man or two, generally tradesmen, were engaged for a 

month. When the day was fixed to begin, every man and 

boy would meet in the field at five o'clock. When all were 

e2 
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sfcript and ready, the "Lord" would give the sign, he 
would hold up the sickle in his right hand and say in a 
loud voice : — " Qod speed the sickle, and give us health " ; 
then a dash was made at the com. All hands grasped the 
gift of a loving, tender Father to gather it in. Breakfast 
at eight, a horn of ale from the master at eleven, and 
dinner at twelve. Oh ! the luxury of half-an-hour's sleep 
under the shade of a tree. At four o'clock another break 
occurred, a "Fourses cake" and a horn of ale; this was 
generally brought by the master or the maid-servant, who 
wanted to see the harvest-field. At seven o'clock all 
labour ceased, except at carting-time, when we went on 
till dark. One man was appointed "hornsman " ; he had 
a tin horn about two or three feet long, which he sounded 
a few minutes after seven. On a calm evening the horns 
from many farms round would be heard at this hour. In 
those days few had watches, so that the horn told the time 
of the night to all the country round. 

It was the custom to ask all visitors f or a " Largess " ; 
this would generally be a shilling or half-a-crown. Some 
neighbouring sportsman would perhaps hire the shooting 
for the season, and to preserve the game he would give 
instructions to ** bush the stubbles," to prevent the poacher 
from dragging his net over the field ; he would generally 
give ten shillings. After the largess followed the shouting. 
The men would stand in a ring joining hands ; the " Lord " 
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would give the signal, then up went all hands with ai 

shout of " Lar ^gess," as long as they could hold breath. 

This was done three times ; then three times " Whoop ! " 
This was repeated if the amount given was over a shilling, 
and trebled for ten shillings, to let the reapers on the 
neighbouring farms know of our good fortune. 

When the last load of corn went home some of the 
men would ride on the top, holding up a large oak bough, 
and shouting " Harvest-home " ! This would be met by 
the master and aU the family in the stackyard, and a horn 
of ale would be passed round. As soon as the stacks were 
thatched and safe, the " Harvest-feast " would be given. 
This was generally on a Friday, as the Saturday was 
occupied in gathering largess from tradesmen and others, 
and then spending the money at some village inn. At the 
** Feast," with the master at the head of the table, and 
the men singing country and harvest songs, there was 
seldom any excess; but at the '^ largess- spending" there 
were often sad scenes of riot and debauchery. As the 
next day was Sunday, with no work to be done, the men 
got right by Monday morning, but often none the better 
for the relaxation. 

Harvest ' over, the turnips had to be hoed, the second 
crop of clover mowed for hay, and the stubble got off the 
land. In ploughing for wheat, the weather must be 
watched, as autumn sowing would now begin, which required 
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all the experience, judgment, aild energy the farmer could 
bring to the work, for if put off too late, it might require 
spring sowing, and this would make a late harvest. 

Now thrashing with the machine began; some of 
the farmers " wanted straw," (this was their plea for using 
the mcujhine), but much more frequently they wanted 
money. 

Things now settled down to their ordinary routine for 
the winter, when the flail was heard in the bam again. 

This is an outline sketch of a year's farming work, 
varied by the nature of the soil, the skill of the farmer, 
and the fidelity of the servant. My experience as a farmer's 
boy was one of health and pleasure. 

The labouring man, working under a good master 
with mutual confidence, if he had been more liberally 
treated would have found this a life of contentment, but 
at the then rate of payment, with large families, it was one 
of anxiety and foreboding fear, and often of great distress. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
MY ADVANCEMENT. 

** Be sure that God 
Ne'er dooms to waste the strength He deigns impart ! 
Be sure they sleep not whom God needs ! Nor fear 
Their holding light His charge, when every hour 
That finds that charge delayed, is a new death.** 

R. Browning. 

A T the end ^oi my second year with Mr. Newbery, in 
"^ ^ October, 1832, the ** Headman" left, and my master 
asked me to take his place. I felt startled at the sudden 
and unexpected offer. What ! a young man at 18 to have 
charge of the finest team of horses in the parish, and by 
far the finest set of harness; the great responsibility of 
superintending all the work and seeing that it was 
properly done ! I said I would consider it. I did so, and 
asked my father's advice. The offer wa,s made again at 
double wages, and I accepted it. 

I had now to keep time, be always punctual as an 
example to others, take orders from the master and see 
them carried out, and, in his absence, give orders myseK. 
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This required much thought and judgment. In farming 
work, observation, common sense, and practical knowledge 
are of more value than rule, which is mere "red-tape," and 
leads to disappointment and failure. 

It was a grand day for me when I first took out my 
team of four fine horses with a load of wheat to Becdes 
market. I was up at three o'clock, the horses required 
extra care, the harness to be cleaned, the brasses to be 
polished, and the waggon to be made thoroughly respect- 
able. I knew, as I drove out of the yard, that every one 
would be looking at me and my turn-out. Call it pride 
if you will, but as I drove away from the bam that morning 
and heard my kind master say to me, — " May peace be 
with you," or "May you return in peace," no one was 
happier than I. My master soon knew that I returned in 
peace, at the right time, with my horses fresh and nice. 

It was expected of me, as headman, that I should set 
up the stacks of hay and the roimd ricks of com during 
harvest. I had had no experience, but I determined to 
do it. My master said my stacks did me much credit. The 
custom was to build them over a little so that the water 
from the eaves was thrown off the stack. The great 
danger was that this should be in excess on one side, and 
so endanger the stability of the rick. In that case, it had 
to be propped, ttnd farming men would say of inferior 
work so assisted, " It's ready to walk away." 
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I learned that my master would retire from business at 
the end of the following year, as failing health, age, and 
infirmity often confined him to his room, and more and 
more responsibility rested on me. Indeed I was often 
practically master. Now I was required to keep an account 
of all work done, manure carted on to the land, and 
everything that could come into the valuation for the 
incoming tenant. 

I found this gave satisfaction to the valuers, and 
pleased my master, who recommended me to the new tenant. 
I was now engaged by him for the same place at an 
increase of wages; this was in October, 1834. I was then 
twenty years of age. 

My new master was a young man just married, this 
being his first farm. I was now left very much to my own 
resources, often for several days, yet the work of the farm 
went on the year round, and I was able to introduce some 
new plans of working, especially deep ploughing for 
turnips and mangel, and to advise deep draining for 
heavy lands. I was often praised for straight ploughing, 
for even seed sowing, for well balanced stacks, and had the 
credit of being a good practical farming man. I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I was trusted by my master. 

For three years I served him faithfully, and yet found 
time for self-improvement. I read much, but generally in 
the night and on Sundays. My books were few, but I 
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occasionallj added one to my 'small stock. I remember 
the first one was an odd volume of " Sturm's Eeflections." 
This book opened up to me a new world of thought and 
pleasure, and gave me an interest in the works of Qod, 
aroimd me that I had not felt before. I purchased also 
an old volume on "Prayer," ajid another of "Selections 
from the best Authors." The one assisted me in my 
formal devotions, the other gave me a peep into the world 
of literature, and aroused in me new and exciting thoughts. 

In 1833 I took the "Methodist Magazine." Here I 
read the memoir of the Bev. G. Smith, who had laboured 
as a Wesleyan Missionary in Newfoundland. This, 
together with letters from other missionaries, enlarged my 
views, and gave me a great interest in mission work. 

My personal intercourse with good men, joined to a 
restless desire to know in ore and to be something more 
than a farm labourer, caused me great anxiety and often 
great distress. About this time I heard the Rev. C. Eichie, 
Congregational Minister at Wrentham, preach from 
Psalms, cvii., 42, "The righteous shall see.'* See what? 
If the it not in the original is left out, "see" the earnest 
endeavours of aU good men to make the world better; shall 
see their struggles and conflicts against error and sin; shall 
see that, by a holy life, he lessens the amount of himian 
misery, and so increases the sum total of human happiness, 
and therein "rejoice," and all opposing forms of "iniquity 
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shall stop her mouth/' and the good and the true shall 
triumph. This greatly encouraged me at the time to work 
and hope. 

For many yecurs I had been too prone to look dreamily 
into the future. I cannot say that all my dreaming was 
involuntary, there was the ardour of youth, the pride and 
vanity of opening manhood. I had a strong desire to 
improve my position, and formed many plans to accomplish 
this. Why do boys and men dream ? And yet who can 
deny that they do ? Is there any rational explanation of 
this ? There was some connection between my day-dreams 
at this time and my future life. My ardent hopes and 
aspirations inspired and sustained me in making great 
efforts to accomplish my end. The Spirit of God and the 
providence of God were working in harmony to guide me. 
The wooings and drawings of spiritual influences, and, it 
may be, the ministry of angels, were guiding my footsteps 
and gently clearing my pathway, making even my 
unfavourable surrroundings contribute to the highest 
development of character and the purpose of my Heavenly 
Father. Does not this supposition harmonise with the 
free agency of man and the revealed character of God ? 
Is not this a more rational view than the one which regards 
life as without hope or desire, without aim or purpose, 
that every step is a plunge in the dark, a life of sudden 
impulses and events, like links of what might have been a 
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well-formed chain ? I always had a dream of the future. 
I would break my bonds, I would kick out of my shell, I 
would learn music, I would be a preacher, a missionary, a 
schoolmaster, an author, a moral and social reformer. I 
would make life a thing of beauty and full of blessing. 
And now as I look back upon my past life it appears but 
as a dream ; many things attempted but little done, it is 
'* as a dream when one awaketh " ! Perhaps I planned 
too many things, or something more might have been 
accomplished. Alas ! that in this life's dream we should 
ever abandon one thing that might remain where the many 
attempts fall. Yet I must confess that while I lived in 
this ideal world I derived much comfort and pleasure from 
this process of the imagination, this visionary castle 
building. 

During my last year of farm-service I felt the time 
was coming when some of my plans and dreams should 
take shape and be worked out. My health seemed to be 
giving way, my eagerness for knowledge having deprived 
me of my necessary sleep. I wanted to improve my mind ; 
I must be faithful to my master, so I must read in the 
night. My father had died during the year, leaving my 
mother with five out of her ten children dependant, so I 
had to take my father's place. I wanted to be free from 
farm service to do something for the family. Sometimes I 
walked in darkness and had no light, hoping and believing 
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that some way might be found. Could I keep the family ? 
I resolved to try, and to wait an open door. One thing 
greatly troubled me ; during this year the new Poor Law 
was passed, and to prevent imposition the workhouse test 
was introduced. This pressed very hard upon the 
industrious and deserving poor. I knew the utter 
abhorrence my poor mother had of breaking up her little 
home and going into the * * House," as the Union Workhouse 
was called ; I would try hard to prevent this. I could not 
leave till the end of the year, — I had learned to labour, 
and now I had to learn to wait. 

At this distance of time I look back with amazement 
upon this period of my life, how I broke away from the 
many entcmglements of my position. With a good master, 
a comfortable place, many friends and a fair prospect, I 
was respected, trusted, and happy. The force of habit 
bound me to an employment I liked. I had dreamed that 
I would be a farmer, but there were no small farms within 
the means of a working man, and what I could do with 
the £20 I had saved so as to be able to keep the family I 
did not know. I said, "I will not be a farm labourer." 
I see now and adore the wisdom and goodness of God, 
who by His own hand, as a father, was leading me in a 
way that I knew not. I now wonder and adore. 

One day, while at the plough, a voice seemed to say 
to me, ''Be a schoolmaster," and the thought never left me 
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day or night. Be a ** sclioolmaster," but how and where ? 
I heard that a little coiintrir Methodist Chapel had at some 
time been used as a school-room. One night, after my horses 
were turned out, I went to look at it, and engaged to 
hire it, — now my thoughts were taking shape. I should 
have to fit up the place, purchase my stock, advertise 
myself, and then begin and do my best. I believe my 
kind master and other friends wished me success rather 
than expected it. 

However, with much misgiving and fear, I resolved 
to try, and I had greater success than I could reasonably 
have hoped or expected. The Lord again helped me. 
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CHAPTER VnL 
THE FAEMER'S CASH ACCOUNT. 

*' Wae's me ! dear sirs ! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate F 
0, wad they stay aback frae courts. 
An' please themsels wi' countra sports, 
It wad for every ane be better, 
The Laird, the Tenant, an' the Cotter 1" 

B. Burns. 

f S farming a profitable employment, or is it a losing 
^ game, or, according to some, the sure way to ruin? 
I can only say that fifty years ago it was not considered 
ruinous. I shall have to trust my memory to form an 
estimate of a farmer's profits at the time when I left 
farming. In taking for the basis of my calculations a 
farm of 100 or 150 acres it is well to bear in mind that 
most of the items of income are subject to great fluctuations, 
while the items of expenditure are fixed with but little 
elasticity. The income will always be more or less 
influenced by the seasons. In the outgo the principal item 
is rent. As a general rule the land is owned by one man 
and tilled by another, thus we have landlord and tenant. 
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The landlord has the right of fixing the rent, or the price 
at which he will let, while the farmer who wants to invest 
his money, and live by his labour, has often no choice but 
to buy at the landlord's price ; as there were often more 
men wanting small JParms than there were small farms to 
let. The tendency of late years has been to make farms 
larger, so that many small farmers and farmers' sons had 
no alternative but to pay high rents, or be reduced to the 
condition of farm labourers. Small farmers are being 
pushed out of the market, though they are often the best 
farmers, and employ the most laboiu* in proportion to the 
acreage of the farm. 

The cost of farming, the value of the produce, the 
balance remaining when all was paid, formed the profit 
and loss account. To show this would require strict 
attention to book-keeping; which, when I was in farming, 
was miserably neglected. **01d Moore's Almanack" was 
the readiest memorandum-book for dates of sales and 
purchases, for times and seasons, for sowing and harvest, 
and scarcely one farmer in ten had any banking-account. 

I shaU give in this estimate the cost of labour 50 years 
ago, and the liability of the farm for rates, tithes and 
taxes, allowing interest on capital invested, and for 
depreciation of stock, also the average price of the produce 
of the farm. It can only be a rough estimate from 
memory. 
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Th$ Farm&r^s balance Sheet, — Capital Invested, 

Farm of 125 Aeree, 

Dr. £ 

25 acres of Wheat, at 3 qrs. per acre, average 
price £2 15s. Od. 

15 acres of Barley, 3^ qrs., at £2 2s. Od. 

10 acres of Oats, 4 qrs., at £1 15s. Od. 

12 acres of Beans and Peas, 3 qrs., at £2 

The produce of 8 Cows, when the family was 
supplied 

50 Sheep, making a profit of 

Pigs, Fowls, Ducks, and Geese . . 



d. 



, 206 


5 


(1 


. 110 


4 





70 








. 72 








kS 

. 150 








. 30 








. 35 









£673 9 



Cr. 
Eent, 125 acres, at £1 10s. 

Bates and Taxes, at 5s. per acre 

Tithes, at 38. per acre 

Four Labourers, at £30 

Three extra, in harvest 

Tradesmen's Bills, etc. 

Interest on £750, at 7^^ per cent. 

Depreciation of Stock 

Seed Com 

Com for Family and Horses 



Income 
Outgo 







£ 
. 187 


B. 
10 


d. 







. 31 


5 









. 18 


15 









. 120 












. 15 












. 35 












. 56 


5 









56 


5 









. 34 


10 









. 35 


10 







B. 

9 


£590 








£ 
673 


d. 







590 













Profit 



£83 9 6 
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I need not say that this rough estimate will be 
subject to very great variations. In a favourable year 
the balance might be more ; but a wet seed-time, or a wet 
harvest, would turn this profit-balance into a loss. Disease 
among the cattle or sheep, or the loss of a horse has also 
to be taken into account ; but, on the whole, at the time I 
speak of, farming, if properly attended to, and skilfully 
managed, would yield a fair profit. 

The unprofitable nature of farming for the last few 
years has been pressed upon the attention of landlords and 
the Government, and this will shortly lead to a reduction 
in rent, and the removal of burdens and restrictions that 
have so greatly hindered the farmer. There can be no 
reduction in the price of labour, as it has for many years 
been gradually increasing, and will increase. The burdens 
on land may be transferred, but are not likely to be 
lessened. 

The hope of the farmer is in a better style of farming. 
Science has <5ome to his aid; education will overcome 
prejudice, and enable him to avail himself of its help. 

Farm Labourers. — Have they improved as a class ? 
Are they better off than they were 50 years ago ? In some 
things they are. The spread of popular education has 
reached all classes; this and the rising tide of national 
prosperity has floated the agricultural labourer to a higher 
level. Better pay, more wages, do not always mean 
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more of the comforts of life, sometimes, indeed, quite the 
reverse. More money is spent in drink and tobacco, which 
are neither food nor clothing. 

Agrictjltubal Unions. — These have called public 
attention to the labourer's hardships and wants, and have 
led to some increase of wages. As the old public house 
dubs, the only benefit societies for farm-labourers forty or 
fifty years ago, have failed, a imion of men will certainly 
afford facilities for mutual protection and help. Better 
cottages are being provided in villages for labouring men, 
but why are they not provided on the farms, so that a man 
may go fresh to his work, after his night's rest, without a 
long journey, and be at home at night as soon as his day's 
work is done ? Also, he should take his meals at home, as 
do the miU-hands in towns. This will have to be done 
before he gains his right position as a son of the soil. 

Emigration. — This is of doubtful advantage. It 

should be free, for why should the agricultural labourer 

feel that his country wants to shake him out of her lap, 

and transport him to a distant land? There are now offers 

from our colonies tempting the working man to emigrate, 

but then the best men will go, leaving the idle and worthless 

behind. Those who can emigrate to a new country may in 

a few years find themselves surrounded by more of the 

rough and plain necessaries of life, for which they will 

have sacrificed the comforts of home and civilized life. 

f2 
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Their children will reap the principal advantages. I would 
neitiier check nor promote emigration. There is no surplus 
labour here, it is one of the prime factors of wealth, and 
much more could be employed with advantage both to the 
landlord and the tenant-farmer. There is also much waste 
land that could be reclaimed and brought into cultivation, 
and so increase the wealth and happiness of the nation^ 

Laboubbbs' Stbikes. — ^These are among the insane 
results of the agitation of unprincipled men, too often 
ignorant of the wants of the labouring class. Mere paid 
demagogues, they have, by their exaggerated statements of 
oppression and wrong, kept up excitement and suspicion, 
weakened the bond that should bind master and man 
together, driven away labour which the land required, 
embarrassed the farmer, increased his difficulties, and 
added to his losses. Strikes have always resulted in loss 
to labour in all its branches, and most of all to the farm- 
labourer ; for they perpetuate wrongs and iU-f eeling. 

Is farming again to become a profitable employment ? 
Of all our national industries this is the most important, 
and the most conducive to health and long life. 

The production of food for the people should always 
be considered a necessary industry. Why should we be 
dependent for our food on foreign supplies ? Other nations 
which are competing for the supply of our markets wiU in 
time of peace prevent extravagant prices for our bread. 
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But why should the English farmer be frightened at this ? 
There is a limit within which this import of food will pay* 
The cost of carriage must always be added to the cost of 
production. At present (1883) com is at a fair price, and 
will pay a fair rent, while better methods of farming will 
increase the yield of the land. All other articles of food 
command a fair price in the market, as meat, butter, cheese, 
fowls, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. These will well repay 
attention and diligent cultiviation. 

What, I think, is above aU things required for the 
profitable cultivation of the land and the promotion of 
contentment and peace is the division of large farms into 
smaller ones — ^not aU of a size, but farms from 20 or 25 
acres and upwards. This would provide farmers' sons with 
a home when they marry, instead of driving them from the 
employment in which they have been brought up and 
educated, who have now to fill places in drapers' shops and 
offices that, to a large extent, could be better filled by 
women. This would provide for some of the best agri- 
cultural labourers a means of escape from the class of 
servants, and prove a motive to diligence, industry, and 
thrift. This would do more good than societies of benevo- 
lent ladies who are anxious to be of service, if only they 
knew how. A farm of 500 acres could be divided into ten 
of an average of 50 acres each, where ten families might 
live on their labour in comfort and independence. 
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" All ! this will never pay," cries the large farmer, 
whose vested interest and social position might be affected 
by the change. '^ Your small men have not capital for 
good farming," No, but they have skill and practical 
experience that will count for something. There is plenty 
of imused capital in the country ; men willing to invest it 
at five per cent. "Why not invest this money in English 
farming ? It offers as good security as Costa Rica Loans, 
or Turkish and Egyptian Bonds. I speak from the stand- 
point of the agricultural labourer and the small farmer, 
and I am of opinion that it will pay. If it will pay in 
Ireland, as now advocated, why not in England ? Why 
wait for a revolution, or until the best men have left 
farming? 

I had now to leave farming and aU its speculations to 
others, together with all my unfinished schemes, but I shall 
never lose my interest in the work. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

A RETROSPECT. 

" And here, Friend, hare I retraced my life 
Up to an eminence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be called 
The glory of my youth. Of genius, powtr, 
Creation, and divinity itself, 
I have been speaking, for my theme has been 
What passed within me.*' 

Wordsworth. 

A N entry in my journal will show the state of my 
mind as I contemplated the change I was about to 
make in my position, employment, and prospects. 

'* September, 1837. — Before I quit farming for ever, 
I may be excused if, after many years of healthy and happy 
employment, I leave farm-service with some regret. As I 
linger on the threshold to take a last look, I find it hard to 
say farewell. As I turn my back upon what has been my 
home during the last six years, I step out upon an untried 
path, with an imknown "world before me, and Providence 
my guide." My feUow-servants and fellow- workmen have 
always been kind to me, my master more indulgent and 
confiding than my merit deserved, and now I am breaking 
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away from it all. Is it wise, or is it required of me to risk 
so much ? My master would not have parted with me but 
for my having to take charge of my family. But, no more 
parleying, I must go ! " 

I had grown up, thank God, healthy and strong ; I 
had gained experience which was now to be, at least partly, 
laid aside, for I had, indeed, agreed to come back for 
harvest work, which I did for three years. I had learnt 
every part of the work on a Suffolk farm, and have never 
forgotten it, for, if the aphorism be true "What is learnt 
in youth, is well learnt," then I was a practically taught 
farmer's-boy. Indeed, I believe, I could now, at an 
advanced age, plough and sow, reap and mow, set up a 
corn-stack, and drive a team. I had watched experiments 
in breeding and rearing sheep, cattle, and pig^, of feeding 
and fatting them for the market; of '* all-round cropping;" 
of artificial manures and food ; I had some crude notions 
upon Eent, Bates, Tithes, Taxes, and Income, and had a 
good knowledge of the system of farming as then practised, 
and of what might be done to improve it. And now I had 
to leave it ! 

In looking back over the last fifty years, it may be weV- 
to enquire. What improvement has been made during that 
time in agriculture ? There has been much of change — in 
some things for the better, in others for the worse. All 
farm implements are better made and better fitted for the 
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work, and; notwithstanding prejudice and opposition to all 
change^ tlie old wooden plough has given place to 
"Eansome's Iron Patent Plough." Machinery and steam 
power have done much to revolutionise farming opera- 
tions. Agricultural societies, exhibitions, and prizes have 
awakened interest and stimulated thought and improve- 
ment. At least it can be said that farmers have in their 
hands the means of good farming. I have said the land is 
too heavily burdened. If these burdens could be removed to- 
morrow, what is the prospect? What of farmers as a class ? 
Have they made equal progress and improvement ? I fear 
not. As a class, with many honourable exceptions, they are 
nearly stereotyped in their plans ; while changes are going on 
all around them, farmers appear to be standing stiU, or not 
moving with the general progress of society in art, science, 
discovery, and wealth. The means of communication and free 
intercourse by railways between town and country have all 
tended to destroy the rural simplicity of country life, while 
the fashions, follies, and amusements of town life have taken 
their place. Farmers' daughters do not i^ow, as fifty years 
ago, make good dairymaids, but dress and play the piano ; 
farmers' sons^do not now make ploughmen, but must keep 
a nag and ride to the hunt in a red coat, thus aiming at a 
higher life without possessing means to meet its expenses. 
Pifty years ago farmers went out with their men in the 
morning; they said *'Come," — now, overnight, they say 
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" Gk)." The market-day must be kept, if there is nothing 
to selL The market-dinner and company are more thought 
of than some piece of pressing work that ought to be done. 
Failure is not all due to bad seasons. Farmers, as a class, 
are very conservative in their views ; slow to move and not 
given to change. They keep to the old methods, routine, 
and means ; they look with suspicion upon anything new. 
Thirty years ago I taught in school and gave lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, soils, manures, and feeding, but I 
was like " one crying in the wilderness." I told my friends I 
had discovered the cause and so the prevention of the potato- 
disease. I invited them to my garden to see my crop and 
witness the results of my experiments, but only a few came. 
The farmers talked about it as '*a wild theory," but I 
pointed to facts, my strong and healthy crops, while those 
of my neighbours were half- diseased. Very few really 
studied the science of potato-growing. 

While the whole country was alarmed at the first out- 
break of the cattle plague, I told the farmers I thought I 
knew, at least I suspected, the cause of the disease, and 
that this was half the cure. I said, for every effect there 
must be a cause, and an adequate cause, as with similar 
diseases among men ; remove the cause and the effect will 
cease. But instead of seeking the cause of the disease, 
the Government cried, '* Stamp it out." The farmers tried 
this, but it would not be stamped out. I have not been 
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able to try experiments to test my theory of the cause of 
this disease, but I have observed in many cases that all the 
conditions of health and life were absent, and in their place 
I found foul air, impure water, and insufficient food, and no 
shelter. These things among men would inevitably give rise 
to typhus fever and other zymotic diseases. When diseases 
of this type are developed the weak and sickly are first in- 
fected, but the contagion spreads till even the healthy and 
robust succumb. Is it not wise, then, to ascertain the cause 
or causes of this epidemic. These things show at least that 
farmers, with the means at command, should study causes 
as well as effects ; they should at least study the elements 
of the sciences of geology and chemistry, of animal and 
vegetable physiology. The spread of popular education will 
prepare the way for the application of science to all agri- 
cultural operations. I know the plea has been, ** I can't 
afford it," but landlords and farmers must learn that, in 
these days, no one can afford bad farming. To produce 
contentment among agricultural labourers, they must have 
an interest given them in the increase of the produce, arising 
from any or aU improved methods of farming, then their 
opposition and prejudice will be turned into sympathy and 
help, but, by all means, give them a little piece of land 
they can call their own, to till for themselves, and farming 
may revive, and farmers may again see days of peace and 
prosperity. 
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The following is an extract from a letter published in 
the Neweastle ChronieU of October 29th, 1884 : — 

''I have had a garden for the last eight years, con- 
taining about an eighth of an acre. The allotment contains 
about forty gardens, occupied by workmen at a yearly 
rental of 22s. (about eight guineas an acre), in addition to 
which we pay 68. for water. The garden, if properly 
worked, will produce considerably more vegetables than 
can be consumed by a family. The surplus quantity is 
sold (in a large majority of cases), enabling the workmen 
ix) pay for rent, water, and seed, often leaving a handsome 
balance, A number of them have greenhouses, built and 
enlarged from time to time with this surplus. All kinds of 
plants are raised in these greenhouses, which are heated 
by water, etc. The fires only require attention twice, and 
in some cases only once, in twenty-four hours, thus enabling 
the workman to pursue his daily work as well as attend 
his greenhouse. Eoses are grown in most, and the blooms 
sold at a good price. 

^^ Such is the industry displayed by the garden-holders 
that the value of their plants and stock wiU be roughly 
estimated at £2,00o. This large amount for workmen to 
risk on another's land can only be accounted for by the 
fact that the property is in the hands of the family of our 
respected member, who takes such a kind and lively 
interest in us. 
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''If landlords could see their way to let gardens to- 
the workmen, and give them some security that they would 
not be disturbed, I have no doubt that they could get £6 
and £8 an acre for the land, and the workmen in most 
cases would be enabled to add to their incomes. — ^Yours, etc, 

A LOVBB OF THE SfADX. 

Gateshead, Oct. 25th, 1884." 

Why should not the above be tried on a larger scale ? 
I think it would succeed and pay good rents. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

NEOESSITT, THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 

** What need the bridge much broader than the flood f 
The fairest grant in the necessity. 
Look, what will serve is fit ; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 
In practice let us put it presently.*' 

Shakspbhb. 

A FTEE the death of my father my mind was constantly 
occupied with thoughts of what I could do to help my 
mother, what employment would best afPord the means 
requisite? I had for the last two or three years been allowed 
to carry a gun, professedly to shoot rooks and sparrows, and 
drive them from the com. Many other birds, too, came 
within my range. I had one day shot a starHng, and, as I 
admired its plumage, a voice seemed to say to me, " StufE it," 
and I resolved to try. During the last summer I was engaged 
in farming my evenings were spent in endeavouring to stuff 
birds and animals. I spoiled many fine skins while trying 
to dress them. This was my chief difficulty, but then we 
learn by our failures. I had always plenty of subjects on 
which to try my hand at preserving. I had never seen 
one done, nor did I know anyone that could teach me. 
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I groped my way in the dark through many experiments. 
My birds were not a good shape. I could fill the head with 
putty, set out my bird with wire, stuff it with cotton- wool, 
manufacture my eyes of sealing wax, fix the whole, but it 
did not ** live." I had stuffed a fine sparrow-hawk which 
I sold, and a neighbouring farmer brought me a heron to 
stuff, for which I got five shillings. I kept a squirrel, 
which I had prepared, as my pattern card, but I was not 
pleased with my performances; still, this was my beginning. 

One day I was in the market town with my team, and 
saw in a window some glass eyes. I went in to buy some, 
as they appeared to be the things I wanted. I said, "I 
want some eyes, if you please." The woman said, ** What 
eyes do you want ? " ** Birds' eyes," I said. ** But what 
birds' eyes do you want ? " " Well, I don't know, I'll call 
again." I did caU again, but I was no wiser, except in 
discovering that different birds had different coloured eyes, 
so I purchased a general stock of various colours and sizes. 
Now I carefully examined the eyes of my birds, and if I 
did not always choose the right colour, my birds began to 
'^live." I was now encouraged to believe that I could stuff 
birds for a living, if only the people would buy them. 

My next thought was, how to begin my school. I 
mentioned this to my friends; some encouraged me to 
attempt it, others as strongly dissuaded me from it. I was 
greatly perplexed and often distressed ; it last I resolved 
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to decide for myself, to watch the openings of Providence, 
and, if opportunity offered, to begin. **What," said the 
oldest labourer on the farm, who was often my counsellor, 
** give up a good place like yars, an' be a schulemaster ? " 
I now began to study for this new occupation, and the 
place was soon got ready. As already mentioned, I had 
heard of, and hired, a little Wesleyan Chapel where a 
school had been kept, and in due time I commenced 
operations in this place. 

Another thing that I determined to do as soon as I 
was free, was to teach myself book-b^iding ; I had never 
seen a book-binder's press or tools, nor had I seen a book 
bound. I noticed over a door in the market-town the sign, 
"T. Jones, Turner." I thought a turner would be the 
right man to employ ; I told him I wanted a book-binder's 
press. He showed me some joiners' hand- screws and asked 
if that was what I wanted; I said, **Yes, I fhi-nV so." 
Seeing that I did not know what I wanted, he said, ** We 
had better go and ask Mr. Joynes to let us see his." Now, 
for the first time, I saw a book-binder's press. I ordered 
one to be made like it, and in due time it came home, 
together with a stitching-press and a plough. "Now," 
thought I, "I have two strings to my feeble bow." I 
continued to improve myself, as opportunity offered, in 
shorthand and arithmetic, thinking I could teach these, 
together with grammar and geography, as extras, when I 
should open my school. 
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In October, 1837, I left my situation, to enter upon a 
new and untried patli ; I had already sent out some cards 
announcing my intention, — ^here is a copy : — 

** J. M begs to inform the inhabitants of H. 8., 

and its vicinity, that he intends to commence a Day School 
there, October 23, 1837, and purposes to teach Eeading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and English Grammar, at the 
following prices per quarter : — 

s. d. 

Beading . . . . . . 6 

Writing (pens and ink included) . , 7 6 

Arithmetic, with English Grammar , , 9 

A female teacher will take charge of the girls and instruct 

them in plain and ornamental needle-work." 

My sister Anne was to be the female teacher. I have 
recorded the following in my journal, kept at the time : — 

"October 23, 1837. — Opened school, with five 
scholars." I made but very slow progress, but I kept to 
my task, though often greatly distressed. My school was 
six miles from my mother's house, so I had this to walk 
night and morning. We soon after removed from the old 
family home to a house nearer the school. I had now 
more time for my bird-stuffing and my book-bindiAg. 

My first attempt in this latter art was to bind an old 
book of my own. With a bradawl I made a hole through 
all the sections, to receive a piece of twine to carry the 

G 
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boards. I cut it, covered it, pressed it, but when finished 
it would not open ! Now, I thought, I must try something 
else. I looked at my stitching-press ; I neither knew its 
name nor use, but I took an old book to pieces to see how 
the sections were stitched to the cords. Then I experi- 
mented with my press, stitched my book, and got the cords 
on the back; this book would open. By a variety of 
experiments I was enabled to colour, marble, and gild my 
edges. When I attempted to line and gild the back, my 
great dijficulty was want of tools, — ^these I resolved to 
make. The first was a tool for putting gold bands on the 
back of books. A half-penny was my wheel ; this, with a 
hole through the centre, I fixed in a frame. Then I had 
the happiness of seeing the gold lines on the back of the 
volume. By the aid of some printer's type set in a frame, 
I began my lettering, and it looked very welL I was a 
slow workman, and could not earn above sixpence a day, 
but this was an extra. I now began to get work, but I 
fear it was more from charity than from any faith in my 

abiliiy. Parson gave me some magazines to bind ; 

when I took them home he said, "The book is too loose, 
you must hammer the sections." I got a hcunmer and 
block and tried the beating process on some of my own 
magazines ; it was weU I did, for I had beaten them to 
pieces, but my book, when bound, was firmer and looked 
better. In this way I proceeded till I could have got my 
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Hying at book-binding. I had on a board over my door 

my name, *' J. M , Book-binder." One day a man on 

tramp called and asked for a job. I said, ** I have plenty 

of work, but you can't work with my tools." " Oh ! " ho 

said, **I have tools of my own," and then, for the first 

time, I saw some binders' finishing-tools, and, in the end, 

I bought two or three of him, which were a great help to 

me. 

Before I left service I had made some little progress 

in the elements of music. I began with a shilling fife, on 

which I had to practice in the fields on Simday ; then I 

bought a German flute, on which I learned some of the 

psalm-tunes simg at church. The Eector, somehow, heard of 

me, and invited me to join the singers, the clerk and some 

three or four more forming the choir. I had at last attained 

the height of my ambition of a few years before. The 

Kector now lent me his manuscript music-book to copy 

some of the tunes. But, alas, I had only taken out two 

or three when a sad accident put a stop to this for the 

present. I was lying on the hay-loft floor, a little ink 

bottle by my side, when an unfortunate touch upset it, 

and the ink was poured on my borrowed book. I took it 

back with penitence, but I could have the book no more. 

However, I borrowed others, and soon had copied 200 

tunes. Nearly all these I could sing, and I kept my place 

in the choir. I now bought a clarionet, learned to play it, 

a2 
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and was then asked to lead the singing in the Wesleyan 
Chapel ; afterwards some half-dozen young men joined to 
practice instrumental music. Our leader would get 
permission to lead the sing^g in some country church. 
At first I played the fiute; at one of these visits I 
carried my clarionet. I thought, **How the coimtry 
people wiU stare ! " I began to play ; the leader looked 
sharp round to me, as if to say, " You are not in tune." 
No, I was not in tune, and did not know why. I 
afterwards found that mine was a ** B " clarionet that had 
been played in a military band. But, not to be beaten, I 
determined to learn to transpose my music as I proceeded. 
This I did for some time, till I could purchase a "C" 
instrument — -with this I thought I was all right. I found 
my ''B flat" key was stiff, and, on trying to bend it, 
broke it. Alas ! I was 50 miles from the place where it 
was bought, and knew not where to get a new key ; so I 
determined to make one. This I did with a piece of the 
leg bone of an ox, and after much scraping and boring, I 
fitted it to my instrument, and for years it played veiy well. 

Another event in my life wiU illustrate this point (my 
determination to conquer difficulties), though this occurred 
a few years later, and after I had left farming ; for I had 
learned the lesson of overcoming all obstacles while a 
farmer's boy. 
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As Secretary of a Temperance Society, I had induced 
J. S to sign the pledge; he was Fergus O'Connor's 

right-hcuid man in his wild scheme of giving every working 
man four acres of freehold land. In those days the 
down-trodden working men were all Chartists, and this 

J. S was their leader. He had been a Primitive 

Methodist preacher, and was a man of some ability, but 
alas ! he had given way to drink, and was sadly fallen, his 
poor wife and children being often in great distress. He 
promised to abstain if I would only help him ; he signed 
the pledge of Total Abstinence and joined our Tempercmce 
Society. In a few days he came to me and said, "Oh! 

Mr. M , I've done a fine thing for myself." "You 

have broken your pledge," I said. "No, I haven't, but 
I fear I shall. You know I am interested in politics ; I 
must see the papers. I have always been the first at the 
* Nelson' when the papers are in, and I can't sit there 
without drinking ; I can't afford 4^6.. for a paper (for the 
three papers it would cost a shilling), so what can I do ? " 
I said, " I'll think about it, and see what ccui be done ; 
till then buy a paper, it won't cost more than the drink." 
I did think about the fact that there was no place in the 
town but the public-house where the working-mcm could 
see a newspaper. My plan was to form a society, and so 
accomplish by combination what could not be done alone. 
I spoke to my friends about it ; they all discouraged me ; 
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they said we had a Mechanics' Institute in the town, but 
it failed, and there is a strong prejudice against the name. 
"Then I'll have a new name and a new thing," I replied. I 
wrote a letter to every clergyman and minister of the Gbspel, 
and to every professional man in the town, inviting them to 
a meeting to consider what could be done to improve the 
moral and social condition of working men. One after an- 
other answered my letter with an apology for not coming ; 
one only, the Unitarian minister, came, and was my best 
friend in the scheme, — ^I had got five or six of the better- 
class working men to meet me. I submitted my plan, 
which was to call a public meeting, when, if the town 
took it up, it would succeed, if not, we should lose nothing 
by the attempt but the cost of the bills. We wished the 
Hector to take the chair ; when asked to do so, however, 
he strongly objected. He said the scheme might do good, 
but we must work up an interest in it privately. I resolved 
upon my public meeting, engaged the room, the largest in 
the town, got out the bills, and saw the Bector again. 
He was pleased with my determination, but said, **The 
people won't come." I told him they would. He said, 
" Come and let me know just before the time." He came 
and took the chair; the large room was filled. I had 
prepared three or four resolutions ; these were moved and 
seconded by the men to whom I had written, and who had 
hitherto stood aloof. "Now," I thought, "when the 
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battle is won they will shout Hurrah ! " My scheme was 
fairly launched ; we called it, however, by a new name ; 
the Rector was made President, and nobly supported us. 
About a dozen of the men I had written to were made 
Vice-Presidents and Committee-men, and I was elected 
Secretary, pro tern, I divided the town into districts, and 
appointed men to canvass for subscriptions. We raised, 
in a short time, about £100, took a large house that was 
standing empty, fitted it up for a Library, Eeading-room, 
and Class-rooms, and arranged for monthly Lectures. 
Some of the best men in the locality came to lecture for 
us, among others, the late Dean Alford, who at the time 
was a popular country clergyman; he was always a 
favourite with the men and always ready to help us. 
After the opening meeting, I was made permanent 
Secretary, which placed me in communication with many 
of the best men, ministers and literary, and was of great 
assistance to me. We got together a good collection of 
books, many of which were given us, but the great 
attraction was the Eeading-room. The classes were 
confined to a few ; the lectxires were never popular with 
the working men, though open free; they were always 
rather above their standard, and on subjects in which they 
were not immediately interested. To many the public-house 
had more attractions than our most talented lecturers. I 
believe, notwithstanding all its drawbacks, the Society did 
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much good. I continued to manage it till another 
speculative enterprise took possession of my restless mind. 

My connection with that Society gave me great 
opportunities of usefulness. The working-men "took to 
me." I could get access to their homes for reading the 
Word of Gt)d and prayer, while ministers, with as earnest 
a desire for their good, were not received. The one 
standing objection to ministers of religion was, *'They 
don't want us, but ours " ; nor did I often succeed in 
disabusing their minds of the idea that it was their own 
selfishness and prejudice that barred the way to ministers' 
helping them. I knew how willing many were to help 
working-men, but I found, alas! that the pubHc-houee 
had more attraction for them than the Lord's house, the 
lewd song and dance than the gospel. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MY OONVEESION.— I JOIN THE OHUROH. 

** There is not on the earth a soul so hase 
But may obtain a place 
In covenanted grace ; 
So that forthwith his prayer of faith obtains 

Release of his guilt-stains, 
And first fruits of the second birth, which rise 
From gift to gift and reach at length the eternal prize.'* 

J. H. Nbwman. 

TN 1834, I heard C. F preach in S chapel from 

^ the last chapter in Malachi. My spirit was aroused ; 
I went home greatly distressed. I went to my closet, my 
hay loft, took up my favourite book, " Heaven Opened," 
by Mr. W. Cooper, Minister of God's Word, 1616. This 
book had often been of great service to me ; it taught the 
way of justification by faith. After much earnest prayer, 
I was enabled to believe in Christ as my Saviour, and 
received the Spirit of Adoption ; my prayer was turned into 
praise. I should then have joined the Society at our little 
chapel, but this I found impossible, as the one only class 
met on a week-night, when I was unable to attend. I have 
this record in my journal at the time. ** April, 1835. — ^I 
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believe I was not brought out of darkness into light as 
many are, by a sudden and violent change, but insensibly 
drawn by the Spirit of Q-od till I could hold out no more. 
I could now say, *For me to live is Christ;' I did not 
think of dying." 

"May 6th, 1835. — ^I first met in Mr. Shimman's class 

at U chapel." I had for some time had a "note on 

trial," though I had not been able to attend. 

** Jime 3rd, 1835. — ^I received my first * ticket' from 
Mr. J. Gregory, our Circuit Preacher, who gave me great 
encouragement. I am more determined than ever to give 
myself to the Lord.*" I was now made a member of the 
Methodist Society, and here begins my Methodist life. 

" October, 1835. — Mr. Shimman left us, and our da^ss 
was now without a leader; the members urged me to conduct 
it, which I have done as often as I could, but I have not 
made much progress since he left. I cannot but look back 
upon the past with a heart of gratitude to God for all 
His mercies." 

"July, 1836. — I have an earnest desire to serve the 
Lord who has done so much for me; I want to teach others 
the way of salvation. Yet I am afraid lest I should run 
before I am sent, but I can say, * Here am I, Lord, do 
with me as seemeth Thee good.' " 
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**Jaii., 1837. — Our class numbers fourteen members; 
sheep without a shepherd. I meet it as often as I can. 
The preacher for the day is requested to meet us, but for 
men who have six or eight miles to walk to and from their 
appointment this is not convenient." 

'* February 4th. — ^I have led our class by the request 
of the members from time to time, but I have always felt 
' I am only a farm-servant, will not others think and say 
so ? ' I am now appointed the leader. I believe I was 
called of God before; now I am appointed by man. ' Lord, 
use me to Thy glory.' '* 

"March 12th. — I am ready to shrink from my task of 
leading the class ; I want reproof, exhortation, and counsel 
myself, how can I give it to others ? My comfort is that 
the Lord can use clay to open the eyes of the blind." 

** April 16th.-^I have great encouragement in my 
class ; the Lord is reviving His work in answer to prayer. 
I daily pray that God may make me useful. What a high 
and holy thing is Christianity ! " 

**May 7 th. — At a love feast at H . There has 

been a glorious revival here ; many sinners are brought to 
God." 

** May 14th. — I have been requested to preach. * What 
am I, or what my father's house ? ' This day Mr. Cattle 
preached at our little chapel from Ezekiel, iii., 17, * Hear 
the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me.' 
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He told me the Quarterly meeting wished me to preach. 
This sermon led to great searching of heart ; I saw how 
important was the office of the preacher, and how great 
was his responsibility. I fear to go, yet I am determined 
that if I can satisfy myself that I am called of &od, and if 
appointed by the authority of the Church, I will go- 
humbly depending on the Divine Spirit for help." 

I remember how greatly I was agitated about this 
preaching. 

A few days after hearing this sermon, I received a note 
from one of the oldest Local Preachers, asking me to take 

his appointment at H the next Sunday. *'Let me 

have a reply to say you will go." I had no sermon, but I 
must prepare one. This I did as I followed the plough. 
Well, I knew very little of theology, but I had my own 
experience to fall back upon. The following, I resolved, 
should be my text: — '* Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ," etc. — 
Romans, v., 1-2. I had about four miles to walk. When I 
came within sight of the village, I sat astride the stile 
leading into the road, my mind in the same kind of balance 
as my body, between the two questions, "Shall I go 
forward, or go back ? " I went forward, and have never 
looked back since. My old friend, the preacher, sat close 
under the pulpit to hear me, and I was told that he 
reported that " there was some preaching stuff about him. 
Put him on the Plan." And I was put on the Plan. 
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*' Jiiiie2Qtli.— My birthday. * Bless the Lord, my 
soul ! ' I want to live near to Gk)d, the only way to be 
happy and useful. Six new members in my class during 
the quarter. I trust this is only the firstfruits of a more 
glorious harvest. For this I daily pray." 

"July 10th. — Mj class continues to increase. How 
great is the charge of souls ! Lord, give me wisdom and 
keep me steadfast." 

** July 14th. — The Quarterly Meeting has now, without 
my consent, appointed me to preach. It becomes now a very 
serious matter ; can I refuse any longer ? Then why have 
I solemnly consecrated myseK to the service of the Lord ? 
Why have I prayed for an open door of usefulness ? Why 
have I promised, if called of God and man, to go ? With 
much fear and trembling, but in the name and strength of 
the Lord, I resolve to go. Lord, keep me faithful till 
my work is done, then I shall receive my eternal reward ! " 

I remember at this time being greatly troubled about 
the sacraments. Our little chapel was mostly supplied by 
** Local Preachers." In Methodism, voluntary, gratuitous 
service in the ministry of God's word is a disqualification 
for performing this part of a minister's duty. He may 
preach the word, the most important part of divine service, 
and yet may not baptise his converts nor their children. He 
may be a Leader and have the spiritual oversight of souls, 
and yet may not perform the service which commemorates 
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their dying Lord, and wluch they are commanded to '' Do 
in remembrance of Him," and as a token of disciplesliip. 

In these country places the people must take their 
children to church to be baptised, and in some places the 
Parson wiU neither baptise nor bury the children of 
Dissenters. 

Our class had not partaken of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper for more than a year, indeed not since I had 
joined the Society. I wrote to the Superintendent about 
it and got a promise, but nothing more. Then there was 
talk of extreme measures — " Stop the supplies," said one, 
*' till we can have at least this service from the men we 
pay, or let our ministers, the Local Preachers, perform this 
service for us." I saw that this would cause some con- 
tention ; I had serious thoughts of leaving the Society, but 
a good old lady said, '* If you do, we shall be scattered, 
and these young converts will be lost." I promised to 
remain. I told the people they must get their children 
baptised where they could, and that I intended to go to the 
Parish Church on Sacrament Sundays, and advised them 
to do the same. 

In those days the Methodist Lovefeast was highly 
prized, — ^journeys of six or eight miles were often taken 
to be present at these meetings. It was usual to confine 
this service to the members. A small piece of bread 
and some water were partaken of to typify the fanuly 
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relationship, and then a collection was made for the poorer 
members. The preacher who conducted the service would 
give an account of his conversion, his past and present 
experience, his hopes of heaven, and his high and holy 
resolution to live a Christian life, and gain a meetness for 
eternal glory. The members then, in rapid succession, 
did the same thing. We had often very graphic 
descriptions of conversion, of strong temptation, often 
very rich experience from aged Christians, interspersed 
with lively singing. These Lovef easts were a great help 
and comfort to us young beginners. At this time I read 
much ; adding, as often as I could afford it, to my little 
library; but my books might still be counted on my 
fingers. Mason's "Self-knowledge" was very useful to 
me ; Bickersteth's " Christian Student " raised my thoughts 
and desires to a higher level; " Elijah, the Tishbite," by 
Krummacher, gave me stronger faith in God and in His 
tender care. 

Before my name was put on the plan as a Local 
Preacher, our Superintendent sent me to open a Mission 
in a neighbouring village, when I had as yet preached only 
a few times. I commenced in the street, but it soon 
began to rain, when a farmer ofPered me the use of his 
bam. I preached from Isaiah Iv., 1, " Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters." At the dose of the 
service, an old lady asked me to take some supper, an offer 
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which I gladly accepted, having had nothing since dinner. 
After commenting on my sermon she said, "But you did 
very wrong in one thing.'* I said "Very likely, perhaps in 
more than one"; but I asked, "What was it"? "Oh, 
you prayed for sinners, for the world! " "Well," I said, 
"there was nothing wrong in that." "Oh yes," she 
replied, " Christ prayed for His own, not for the world! " 
I maintained my ground as best I could, but I was only a 
novice. This Hyper-Calvinistic Christian lady was too weU 
read in Controversial Theology for me, a rude farmer's boy. 
I went home beaten, humbled, and resolved to study the 
Oalvinian Controversy. In a year or two I had read 
"Whitby on the five Points," Williams' "Defence of 
Modern Calvinism," Fletcher's "Checks to Antinomianism," 
GiU's "Body of Divinity," Watson's "Institutes," 
Simpson's "Plea for Religion," Edmondson's "Elements 
of Revealed Religion," and other books. In two or three 
years, by hard study, I had mastered the main points of 
the controversy so as to be quite satisfied that I might 
pray for sinners, and offer them salvation in Jesus Christ — 
this has never troubled me since. I was from this time an 
orthodox Arminian Methodist Preacher. 

I will mention here a little circumstance which had 
great influence on my future life, and led me to read every 
book I could meet with on the sanctity and sacred obligation 
of the Sabbath. 
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During my first year of service as Local Preacher, I 
walked one Sunday ten miles to South wold, preached in the 
Chapel in the morning, on the beach to the boatmen in the 
afternoon, and at night fainted in the pulpit, had to be 
carried out, and put to bed, and did not walk home that 
night, as I had done before. On my next visit to that 
town I was invited home to dinner by my kind friend 

J. Arthur. He said, "Brother M , you will have to 

do with a cold dinner to-day." I said, "All right." 
Before we reached home this was repeated, so I enquired 
what the "cold dinner" remark meant. "Well," he said, 
" my brother came to see me a short time since ; we went 
out on the Saturday night and bought a fine leg of mutton; 
as we walked home he said, * John, what are you going to 
do with that leg of mutton ?' 'Cook it,' I said, *for dinner 
to-morrow.' * Then you may eat it/ he said. I enquired 
* Don't you like mutton ? ' * Yes, but I don't want anyone 
to stay at home to cook my dinner.' I said, 'Oh, we shall 
send it to the baker's.' ' Ah,' he replied, * if you can find 
me a baker with no soul I'U consent to it.' " My friend 
said he felt annoyed at his brother's scruples, but went 
home and cut the mutton up in slices and fried it for the 
Sunday dinner. "But all the week," he said, "I could 
not get rid of the thought, ' A baker with no soul, a mere 
piece of machinery, a cast-iron baker.' That decided me, 
I would have no more baking on Sundays, but a cold 

H 
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dinner.'* It was the relation of this little incident that 
led me to study the subject and finally to resolve to employ 
no labour on the Sabbath that I could avoid ; no baking, 
no buying, no railway travelling, no cab, or other public 
conveyance, and for nearly fifty years this resolve has 
been carried out. I could at that time walk, on Sunday, 
15 or 20 miles; if my preaching journey exceeded that, I 
have gone on Saturday and returned on Monday. Many 
thousands of miles have been travelled for my Sunday 
work on these days. 

At this time I had a great desire to learn to read the 
Greek Testament. The Eev. J. S. Myers kindly offered 
me some help, and the use of his library, and another 
clergyman gave me Hedericus' "Lexicon," but this was 
too advanced for me. I think I made better progress with 
Latin, though the claims of my family left me but little 
time for this study. After School my spare hours had to 
be given to Book-binding. I often spent two hours in 
reading before breakfast, and sometimes tried to arrange 
some system of study. I find in my journal entries such 
as the following : — 

"Nov. 28, 1839.— I will endeavour by study to fit 
myself for Missionary work." 

" Dec. 4. — ^I will be more diligent in study." 

"June 20, 1840. — My heart's desire is that by any 
means I may be fitted as an instrument in saving souls." 
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I find also that at or about this time I read the 
following authors, among others: — GKll's **Body of 
Divinity," ''The Martyr of Erromanga," Bloomfield's 
"Philosophy of History," Edmondson's "Self-Govern- 
ment," Harris' " Great Teacher," Hare on "Justification," 
RoUin's "Ancient History," Harris' "Witnessing Church," 
and Simpson's " Plea for Religion." 

"June, 1840. — ^Read at 6, Greek, Grammar, and 
Geography. I am making some progress. Oh! may I 
grow in grace as I increase in knowledge." 

But to return. "July 23, 1837. — My second sermon 
I preached at Sotterley, from ' What think ye of Christ ? ' 
My dear mother was converted under this sermon." 

"August 6, 1837. — I preached at Kesland, from 
1 John, iv., 8, 'God is Love.' At first felt great 
embarrassment, but afterwards great liberty; my sister 
this night decided for Christ." 

From this time the Lord gave me favour in the eyes 
of the people ; my services were in constant demand and 
God vouchsafed me some seals to my ministry. During 
my first six months I had preached 12 sermons and had 
walked 112 miles. Of my journeys at this time take the 
following instances : — 

"Nov. 29, 1837.— Preached at Beccles, from Psahn 

viii., 4, " Lord, what is man ? " Preached at Westhall, 

h2 
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in the afternoon, small congregation ; and at Sotterley at 
night ; returned home weary, with feet blistered. I had 
walked 20 miles, some part of it in pain." 

"Dec. 25. — Christmas day. Preached at Sotterley, 
from Mark xii., 6. Had great liberty; in the afternoon 
^^ TTggeshall, from John i., 14. The Lord was present; 
walked 14 miles." 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

MY LIFE AS THE VILLAGE ISOHOOLMASTEE. 

** 'Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselyes 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole ! 
This fraternises man, this constitutes 
Our charities and bearings. But 'tis God 
Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole." 

COLBBIDOB. 

T)EFORE I enter upon an account of my work as a 
^-^ Local Preacher, I may just glance at the position of 
the Village Schoolmaster fifty years ago. In these days 
of School Boards and Board Schools and of National 
Education, many hard things have been said of his unfitness 
for the work; that, failing in everything else, he had 
thrust himself into the office for a piece of bread. This 
is partly true of myself. I had not failed in everything 
else, but I did thrust myself into the office that, if possible, 
I might get a piece of bread for myself and family. But 
can nothing be said for him? There were no trained 
Schoolmasters in those days. There were Gframmar 
Schools, with a clergyman at the head, for the rich. Dame 
Schools and Village Schools, with any one who could 
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teach, for the poor, and only here and there a " National " 
and British School I soon found that the Village 
Schoolmaster was second only to the Village Parson^ If 
a good man, he was looked up to by the people for advice 
in health and in sickness. He had to write their lawyer's 
letters and to make their wills, he had to ''measure up " 
their work, arbitrate in all disputes, and make out their 
tradesmen's bills. He was expected to keep true time, to 
mend their pens, and to help them in all their difficulties. 
I remember one morning, as I sat at my desk mending 
pens, old Mr. Woods walked in with a small file in one 
hand and a steel pen in the other, asking me if I could 
sharpen his pen, as his sight was failing; this was the 
first steel pen I had seen. We had in those days to 
mend and drive quills, and the mending took up an hour 
every day. The Schoolmaster had to visit the sick and 
dying and offer comfort and consolation. A man was 
driving home a load of hay, riding on the shafts of the 
wagon, and going down a hill slipt off ; the wheels went 
over him and killed him on the spot. At night the people 
sent for me to go and comfort the poor bereaved widow. 
I went the next evening and did my best to point out to 
her the only source of strength and consolation. The 
neighbours pressed me to come and preach to them ; I did 
so on Simday afternoon, and had a large company. I 
preached from Amos iv., 12, "Prepare to meet thy GK)d." 
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I then suggested that we might make a collection, and 

give the poor woman a few shillings. Two men took the 

hat round, and a large sum, as I thought, was collected, 

gladly given, and thankfully received. The clerk and 

sexton, who was also the gravedigger of a neighbouring 

parish had died ; his widow came to me and said,— ** My 

late husband, before he died, desired me to put an epitaph 

on his tombstone, and he wished me to ask you to write 

it in eight lines of blank verse.** I have kept no copy of 

what I wrote, but remember the two last lines : — 

<* As clerk and sexton, here I've hid the spoils 
Of Death, and now I'm hidden with the dead." 

I said, ** Your husband did not know me?'* **No," she 

answered, "but he read your poetry in ^Sonnets hy a 

Country FarimT? '* I remembered that, before that book 

was published, the author offered a prize to several young 

men, who were to write a piece of poetry in blank verse. 

The author of the best was to have a copy of the book, 

and the second best to have his poem published. Mine 

was published, the subject selected being "Love.** It was 

in forty lines and began thus : — 

** God is love; 
And man, created, bore the stamp divine, 
As did the first archangel, burning with love 
To do His will. 

Alas ! what hath sin done ? 
The gold is dimmed ; the mark well-nigh effaced. 
Tet some faint trace is found, for man by nature loves ; 
This is the mark that sin cannot destroy." 
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I was never a poet, being too much a matter-of-faot 
man for that, but I was applied to from far and near to 
write verses in Albums, Birthday Odes, Acrostics, and 
pieces for Sunday School Anniversaries. I give just one 
or two from among many written about this time : — 

To A F&IBND ON LBAYINO HoMB. 
" ADIBU TO THB WOULD." — AW ACK08TI0. 

** In this world a weary traveller, 
Sigh for home, I keep in view ; 
Here I've neither rest nor dwelling, 
Marching home ; Vain World, adieu ! 
Arm of God, do thou defend me, 
Ever-living Father, true, 
Lead me through this desert country. 
Faith supports. Vain World, adieu j 

In the realms of hliss, 

Sin and sorrow cease, 

Heavenward I press. Vain World, adieu ! 
Dec. 28, 1841." 

Another was, 

" Faith, Hopb, Charity ; thb oueatest op thehb is charity.'' 
an acbostic. 

** So the Apostle taught, hy God inspired. 
And, hy his life, the sacred lesson taught. 
Love sousrht him, found him, as from God he strayed. 
Owned the prodigal, when he for mercy sought 
Made one with Christ hy Faitkj to him was given, 
Earnest of glory, ffopef the pledge of Heaven. 
Sanctified and fired with Love, 
Man to save from death he strove ; 
In this work sought naught beside, 
Thus he lived, and loved, and died. 
Hail ! happy spirit, seated hy thy Master's side." 
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Our Sunday School. — There was no Sunday School 
in the village when I first went there. I and my sister 
and a friend formed one, which proved a great success. 
The exercises of the children at our first Anniversary 
caused much excitement, talk, and imitation throughout 
the circuit, and I was frequently ** called" to preach 
" School Sermons." 

Some time in 1840, a religious awakening took place 
in the school; a number of the young people becoming 
concerned about the state of their souls. These were 
formed into a class and met weekly by two young women, 
to encourage and help whom I prepared weekly lessons. 
This we called a Catechumen Class ; an account of it was 
published in the first volume of the Rev. R. Jackson's 
" Recorder:' 

The Bible Society. — ^I was appointed collector of the 
Suffolk Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
My work was to visit every house in the village, to learn 
who had Bibles and who had not. I found that about half 
of the inhabitants had no Bible. In two years I had 
succeeded in getting a large number of them to subscribe 
a penny or twopence weekly, while, for those who would 
not, I got a loan or gift of a copy. My help was often 
required at meetings of the Bible Society in the district. 
Mr. Wiseman — ^father of the late Rev. L. Wiseman — was 
the agent for the eastern counties, and I often attended 
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meetings with him. The Rev. H. M. B , clergyman 

of an adjoining parish, was a very earnest, zealous man, 

his church being crowded to excess. Many souls were 

converted under his ministry, and he resolved, with 

permission, to hold a prayer-meeting in every house in 

the parish, and some service on every night in the week. 

He very kindly gave me help in my school, and, in return, 

accepted my services at his meetings, etc. 

I have now by me a large number of letters which show 

the kindly feelings that existed between us. I will give 

extracts from two or three of these. 

Dear Brother M., 

I am obliged to leaye home this week to attend the funeral of a 

brother ; if you would kindly take my meeting al E , on Thursday 

evening, I should feel truly obliged. 

Tour brother in Christ, 
H. M. B . 

This cottage service was one that I had, on many 

occasions, assisted him in. 

Brother M , 

I intend to read the Missionary Accounts this evening at R , 

if you could come and speak I should be greatly obliged. 

H. M. B . 

'Dear Brother M . 

On Wednesday next I shall (D.V.) read the »* Missionary Record" 
here ; shall be glad, if spared, to see you that evening for tea. 

The "Church Missionary Eecord" had not arrived 
when we left for the church. He gave his servant 
instructions to bring it over to us as soon as it came. " In 
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the meantime," he said, * ' we will go and begin." However, 
after singing and prayer, the "Eecord" had not arrived. 
We were both standing in the desk, the Church being 
nearly full; he turned to me and said, — "You must 
speak." Now, I had always made the reading of the 
**Eeeord" my text. I said, "I have nothing to say," 
but he answered, " Oh, never mind, preach." I did so, 
and after the sermon, the principal man, the squire of the 
parish, came and thanked me for it. 

In many other ways help of this kind was sought of 
me and freely rendered. In 1838 there was much talk in 
the village about the entire disuse of beer, wine, and 
spirits as ordinary beverages. At first I thought it a very 
extreme and unnecessary thing to do, but it led me to 
reflect on the mischief strong drink was causing wherever 
used. I said I would try it, so one Sunday when I was 
out I took what was ojffered me to drink, another day I 
refused beer or wine and drank water or tea. During a 
year I found that I did my work with more ease and 
comfort as a total abstainer, and came home less weary at 
night. At one appointment at Beccles, early in 1838, I 
heard there would be a lecture the following week at the 
Baptist Chapel, to which I resolved to go. I went, and, 
after the speaking, signed the Temperance Pledge, as did 
also the Baptist Minister, the Eev. George Wright. Only 
a few weeks before, I was preaching at the same place. 
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and after the evening service they gave me, in the vestry, 
a glass of wine, wishing me a safe journey home. Soon 
after, on my way home, the effects of the wine became 
painfully apparent; I felt a raging thirst, with inward 
heat, and drank the water that dripped from my umbrella 
tips to aUay my thirst ; I then solemnly resolved to drink 
no more wine. After I had signed the pledge, I felt 
responsible to the village to the extent of inducing every 
one I could to do the same. 

Visiting the Sick was another important duty. I 

visited J. C , on his dying bed; his family were 

Methodists, and he himself had been at one time, but, 
through drink and other misconduct, had fallen away. I 
found him in the lowest state of wretchedness and misery, 
lying on a mattress of straw, with only a blanket and rag 
to cover him ; and with nothing to eat but what his wife 
could beg. But the state of his soul was worse ; he was 
as one "having no hope." I talked with him; read and 
prayed with him every day till he died. I asked him just 
before his death, if he had any hope through Christ ; he 
shook his head and answered, ** No ! " and so passed away 
to his eternal account and reward. Many were the cases 
that I found similar to this one. 

For six years after I left farm-service I worked fin 
the harvest field as other men, and, after a few days' 
seasoning, if my health was good, found myself quite 
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equal to the task. When I became a teetotaler, 1 was 
told I should break down ; no man could do harvest work 
without beer, and I believed the men determined that I 
should not, for they showed me no favour. They thought 
I was in league with some working man's enemy, who 
would rob the poor man of his beer. Those who knew 
me thought better of me, but still they pitied me; but 
they soon found that I asked no favour and needed none. 
I went through the month of harvest-work on water with 
more vigour and comfort than I had ever done before, and 
better than those who, in hot weather, drank so much 
beer. All that I carried into the field to drink was a 
pint-and-half glass bottle of water. This test confirmed 
and decided me in my total abstinence from intoxicants. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 
MY OFFICE AS A LOCAL PREACHER. 

'* Seize the banner, spread its fold ! 
Seize it with no faltering hold ! 
Spread its foldings high and fair, 
Let all see the Cross is there ! 
What^ if to the trumpet's sound, 
Voices few come answering round P 
God hath sown, and He will reap ; 
Growth is slow, when roots are deep." 
J. H. Nbwxan. 

n^O the Methodist people the various offices of the society, 
■'■ and the terms employed to designate them, are well 
understood; but to others just a few words upon the origin 
and meaning of these names may be necessary. 

Mr. Wesley was an ordained clergyman; he called 
the men who were raised up to assist him, "Helpers." 
As each clergyman of the Established Church has his 
parish, Mr. Wesley said "the world is my parish," and 
his helpers could say, by his authority and appointment, 
" a county is my parish." These " Helpers " were called 
Lay Precuihers, with the exception of some half-dozen who 
had been episcopally ordained. In course of time some 
of the Lay Preachers gave up their ordinary employment, 
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and devoted themselves fully to the work of the ministry. 
They were then called Itinerants, or Regular Preachers. 
Their journeys were mostly performed on horseback, while 
they carried their outfit and books in the saddle-bags. As 
the work increased and spread, another class of Helpers 
was employed; those who could preach and conduct a 
religious service on Mr. Wesley's plan, but who could not 
travel far from home, as they did not give up their 
business or daily employment; these were called Local 
Preachers. The Societies had to provide maintenance for 
the Itinerants, the Local Preachers provided for themselves, 
and their services were gratuitous. In Methodism, from 
Mr. Wesley's days to the present, there have always 
been these two classes of Preachers, both ministering 
the Word of life to the people, the paid and the unpaid 
ministry, and both, according to scriptural authority and 
Methodist usage, called of God to this ministry, though 
some of them only are set apart by the Church solely 
for this service. When I began to preach, in 1837, 
I was put on *' Probation," my authority being the note 
of the Superintendent of the ** Circuit," as the stations 
of the preachers were called. At that time a circuit 
embraced several towns and villages within a radius of 
15 to 20 miles from the circuit town. This note appointed 
the place and time of my preaching ; the church had not, 
as yet, attested my caU. At the June Quarterly Meeting 
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I received its authority to preach in the Chapels in the 
circuit, and my name was put upon the Plan as ''on trial." 
At this time there were 23 names on this Plan, two 
Travelling Preachers and 21 Local Preachers. There 
were 14 Chapels in the Circuit to be supplied every 
Simday. The Conference authorised the Superintendent 
to make the appointments to these Chapels. Most of 
the appointments were double ; morning and evening, or 
afternoon and evening. To supply these required long 
journeys, mostly on foot. The Local Preachers did not 
know how often or where they would be appointed, nor 
did the people know, till the Plan came out. My appoint- 
ments were from two to ten miles distant from my home, 
and for several years they would average three Sundays 
out of four in the month, with an occcasional week-night 
service. It will be seen that twelve of the fourteen 
Chapels had to be supplied by Local Preachers. Many 
of these chapels were in country villages where the people 
were dependent on these men for a religious service on 
Sunday, for in some places this was their only opportunity 
of worship, there being no church, as was the case in the 
place where I lived. To the country people this formed 
the most popular and efficient ministry. In the Methodist 
Conference, Local Preachers had no recognised standing, 
and were counted only as the members were, for financial 
purposes. Very little was thought about their mental 
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culture or literary improvement ; their education for the 
ministry was mainly indebted to self-help. They could 
buy books from the Methodist Book Eoom at 10 per cent, 
discount, while the Itinerants were allowed 25 per cent. 
In three or four circuits I succeeded in forming ** Local 
Pre«w)hers' Libraries," but I found I could always get 
books cheaper from other publishing houses than from the 
Book Boom. The profits from this book selling business 
belonged to the Itinerant Preachers; and from them a 
grant was made to the fund for the support of worn-out 
Preawhers, called Supernumeraries, and for preachers' 
widows, who, at that time, were not very liberally provided 
for. 

Local Preachers, it has been said, are the glory of 
Methodism, — ^I fear this glory is departing. Colleges, 
wealth, pride, and the title "Reverend" have done much 
to discoimtenance the ministry of Local Preachers. It 
was these men, whose ministry is now undervalued, who 
carried the Gospel into almost every rural parish in the 
kingdom, and who by open-air missions prepared the way 
for the Village Chapel, and laid the f oimdation of most of 
the Methodist Circuits. Nor could Methodism have been 
extended and consolidated without them. The burden of 
a paid ministry for every chapel would have been more 
than the people could bear. Now that there is an earnest 

Boul-savmg ministry in the Established Church there is 

I 
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less need of the Village Chapels. The labours of Methodist 
Local Preachers have taught the clergy to care for and 
visit the poor to a much greater extent than formerly. 
In all large towns, but especially in London, the 
earnest, faithful service of Local Preachers is not 
employed, or but very little, and, as a rule, the poor are 
not there the objects of the Methodist ministry. The 
Primitive Methodists and the Salvation army have taken 
up this work, and the Lord is crowning their labours with 
success. 

I know it is said by some that Local Preachers are 
not equal to the demands of the age, and that an educated 
ministry is called for. There is some truth in this, though, 
from a very extensive acquaintance with these men as a 
class, my opinion is that they are by far the most earnest, 
the most intelligent, and the best-read men of the churches. 
The general spread of education, the increase of intelligence 
in our congregations, and — ^much more than this — ^the selfish 
desire to be pleased with well-prepared ** Lectures on Bible 
Topics" is the cause of this cry for an educated ministry, 
rather than for a soul-saving one, so the Local Preachers 
are neglected. 

If the rich men in the churches who furnish the money 
for building large and costly chapels, and who give large 
sums for the support of the ministry, had with only one- 
half the outlay built small chapels and mission halls near 
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the dwellings of the poor, we should have heard less of 
"Scepticism," '* Infidelity," "The Dangerous Glasses," and 
their "Bitter Cry" for help, as there are thousands of men 
in London, and in our large towns, ready to carry the 
Gospel, God's remedy for every ill, to these people, and 
that without fee or reward. But it is said that Methodism 
has prospered in proportion to the increase of its paid 
ministry. "Well, as all changes in agency, and the church's 
modes of operation, should be tested by results, let us look 
into this. No one will deny that in the Methodist con- 
nection, as in all other denominations during the last 50 
years, there has been material prosperity, more money 
has been given during this time for building and restoring 
churches, for building chapels and school-rooms, and other 
ecclesiastical property, than in any similar period in the 
history of this or any other country. But has there been 
spiritual prosperity to correspond? Tested by the com- 
plaints and regrets we hear, by the half -filled Methodist 
chapels we see, by the accounts we read, and by the 
reports annually published, we must conclude that there is 
a lack of spiritual prosperity. As the number of Local 
Preachers is not given in the Wesleyan "Minutes of 
Conference," we cannot estimate their proportion to the 
paid ministry, much less the extent to which they are 
employed. "We may, however, compare the number of 
paid ministers with the result of that ministry in the 

number of church members. I admit that the mere amount 

i2 
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of members meeting in class does not furnish a fair test — 

though a clear and definite one — of the efficiency of the 

ministry. Other things must be taken into account. I 

can only deal with published figures, which are relied on 

to prove spiritual power and increase. It may be well to 

bear in mind that with the vast increase in the population 

of this country the Methodist Society grows less and less 

every year in proportion to the whole community. Has 

the number of members of the Methodist Societies increased 

in proportion to the increase of the ministry. I can 

only give the number of ministers as published in the 

*' Minutes"; my own ** Plans," to which I shall after 

refer, may be some guide to the proportion in numbers 

and work of the two classes of preachers, to whom the 

increase of numbers is partly due. I will only now give 

the average of two years in the two periods, of members 

and ministers. 

In Great Britain and Ireland — 

In 1838 there were, members •. 323,045 
„ 1841 „ „ „ . . 356,060 

2) 679.105 

Or an average for the two years of 339,552 

In 1879 there were, members .. 403,099 
„ 1882 ,, ff y, t* 418,229 



2) 821,328 



Or an average for the two years of 410,664 
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This gives us, as the increase of members in 40 years, 
71,112, an increase of 1,777 a year. 

In 1838 there were, ministers . . 1,179 

„ 1841 „ „ „ . . 1,274 

2) 2,453 
Or an average for the two years of 1,226 

In 1879 there were, ministers . . 2,136 

„ 1882 „ „ „ . . 2,270 

2) 4,406 

Or an average for the two years of 2,203 



This gives, as the increase of ministers in 40 years, 
977, or 25 a year. 

I have omitted the members on trial in the latter 
period, as they are not given in the Minutes for the first 
period. It will be seen that in the first period there is one 
minister to 277 members, who are charged with his 
support. In the second period we have one minister to 
185 members charged with his support, which is now much 
more liberal than it was in 1842. Is it any wonder that 
in almost every circuit this should be felt a burden, and 
that we hear the cry of *' circuit debts," of " married and 
single preachers," and '* preachers' houses" and "No 
Circuit " ? This need not be ; there are plenty of Local 
Preachers willing to labour and acceptable to the 
thoughtful among the working classes, and who, moreover, 
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would not cause circuit debts, though their numbers are 
at least ten times the number of the regular ministers. 

What have the rich men among the Methodists done 
for Local Preachers? Where are the schools, libraries, 
colleges ; the funds for sickness, decay, and old age that 
the wealth of the Methodist people has supplied? The 
attempt to form a Local Preachers' Listitute failed, as 
it was too plainly stated that it was to educate young 
men and fit them for the college classes, when they 
should afterwards be brought forward as candidates for 
the ministry. True, £8,000 has been recently given from 
the Thanksgiving Pund to be invested for necessitous 
Local Preachers, but not to be paid till the fund has 
reached the amoimt of £224,500. 

No class of men has been more self-reliant and in- 
dependent than Local Preachers. They formed, in 1850, 
the "LocalPreachers' Mutual Aid Association," numbering 
now about 3,000 members, the object of which was to form 
a fund for relief in sickness and at death, and an annuity, 
when needed, in old age. It has always had about 100 — 
now nearly 200 — annuitants, or worn-out preachers, on its 
funds. I am not aware that it has ever received any 
connectional help, and only a very limited number of 
** honorary members " from outside its own ranks. To its 
funds I subscribed for many years ; I managed one of the 
branches, by help of which, to my knowledge, two worthy 
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old men were kept out of the Union by means of 5s. a week 
from its funds. If some of the money which has been 
lavished on Gothic chapels and organs had been given to 
its funds, the last days of some of the best servants of 
Methodism would have been cheered, and their pathway 
smoothed down to the tomb. To Local Preawhers as a class, 
with all their labours and discouragements, I have always 
felt it an honour to belong, and still I will ** magnify 
my office," believing that I was called of Qtod to fill it. 

There is a double call to this ministry; the call of 
God, an inward sense and conviction of duty, and the call 
of man, who recognises the gifts and greuoes necessary for 
the work. Nothing less than a deep conviction that God 
requires his services could sustain a Local Preacher in the 
work, and the people must give their consent and call 
before he can occupy their chapels and minister unto them. 

I have carefidly examined my Plans of the various 
circuits I have laboured in, and find the number of Local 
Preachers to be about 15 to one of the regular ministry. 
Perhaps this is too high a number for the whole connexion; 
but at least we may reckon they amount to 25,000, and a 
much larger proportion in the other sections of Methodism. 
A cheap and efficient ministry. No wonder that the Church 
of England is crying out for " lay help." 

Assuming that, in the various branches of Methodism, 
there are 60,000 Local Preachers, who have been thus 
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called to take part in this work, what a mighty power for 
good is such an army ; ought not the churches to furnish the 
means that their ministry to the people may be effectual ? 
If the wealth of the church would find chapels, mission 
rooms and lecture halls, here are the men ready to preach 
the Gospel to those who most need it. Though we cannot 
do without the regular ministry, my complaint is of the 
unreasonable demand for it, and the excessive supply; 
Methodism will surely fail in her mission if she neglects 
her unpaid ministry, whose mission has been to the poor. 

Before I could receive an official certificate of fitness 
for this ministry, I had to pass a theological and general 
examination before my brethren, who had to judge of my 
call and ability for the work. These examinations may 
have become too easy ; men may have got into this 
ministry with but very slender abilities ; many have mis- 
taken their vocation, in both branches of the ministry, 
and have become burdens on the churches, and so have 
subjected themselves to neglect. I spent many months 
in hard study, preparing for my examination and for my 
after work. At the March Quarterly Meeting in 1838, I 
passed this examination. I have by me a letter from my 
Superintendent giving me an outline of the subjects in 
which I should be examined, and urging me to prepare for 
it. The following is an extract from this letter. After 
stating that I should be expected to relate an account of 
my conversion, he gives this list of subjects to study : — 
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1. — ^Tour religious experience. 

2. — ^Your call to preawli. 

3. — Belief in the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

4. — The existence and perfections of God. 

5. — The doctrine of the Trinity. 

6. — The divinity of Jesus Christ. 

7. — The personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

8. — The doctrine of the Atonement. 

9. — The universality of the Atonement. 
10. — The office and work of the Holy Spirit. 
11. — Repentance towards GK)d. 
12. — ^Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 
13. — Justification by faith. 
14. — The witness of the Spirit. 
15. — Entire sanctification. 
16. — ^The possibility of falling from grace. 
17. — The resurrection of the body. 
18. — The day of Judgment. 

19. — The eternity of the punishment of the wicked 
and reward of the righteous. 

20. — ^Your willingness to submit to authority in 
taking your appointments on the Plan. 

After this examination I was told that I was accepted 
by the brethren as an accredited Local Preacher. 
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CHAPTEE XrV. 
MY WOEK AS A LOCAL PEEACHEE. 

My talents, gifts, and graces, Lord, 

Into Thy blessed hands receiye ; 
And let me live to preach Thy word ; 

And let me to Thy glory live ; 
My every sacred moment spend 

In publishing the Sinners' Friend. 

C. "Wbslbt. 

T HAD been six months on probation ; I bad preached 
in many of the Chapels of the Circuit ; my brethren, 
the Local Preachers, had heard me, the reports were 
favourable, and there was an increasing demand for my 
services. I was now told that my Plan would be, with 
permission, a sufficient official authority to preach. Now 
for many years I lacked no opportunity of preaching. If 
I had no appointment, I would preach in the highway, 
the market-place, or on the hill-side, wherever I could get 
the people to hear, and many have been the testimonies 
of conversion through these open-air addresses. I find 
that during the year 1838, I had 40 regular appointments, 
and travelled on foot about 390 miles, an average of nine 
miles a journey. 
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I will now give a few extracts from my Journal, 
which will show the work I did, and the spirit in which I 
entered upon that work. 

"October, 1838. — ^I have for some weeks been laid 
aside ; great pain in my head ; the doctor has ordered a 
blister on my neck, this is a sore trial but whether pain 
or ease is best I know not. I feel I am in the Lord's 
hands, and can say, *The will of the Lord be done.* I 
want more of the love of God and a brighter prospect 
beyond the grave, so that whether living or dying I may 
be the Lord's." 

"Nov. 11th. — Preached again at Westhall, and at 
Sotterley in the evening. The Lord was with me ; I was 
enabled to preach Christ to the people, I hope not without 
elEect. I returned home with feet blistered, having walked 
nearly 20 miles, and some part of it in great pain, but 
'labour is rest and pain is sweet' when Christ fills the 
heart." 

At this time it was the custom of the Methodists to 
observe a fast once a quarter. Mr. Wesley says " he who 
never fasts is as far from heaven as he who never prays." 
Whether I believed this or not, I find that I resolved to 
last every Friday, and to "keep my body in subjection, 
lest, after I had preached to others, I myself should 
become a cast-away." 
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''Dec. 14th, Friday. — ^I have this day fasted, and 
have endeayoured to live in the spirit of prayer. I mnst 
mortify the flesh with its afEections and lusts, that I may 
be filled with the Spirit of GK>d, and be fitted as the 
instrument in saying souls." 

*' Dec. 21st, Friday. — I haye kept this as a day of 
fasting and prayer. My class and the cause at IJggeshall 
has been urged at the throne of grace." 

" Dec. 25th, Christmas Day. — ^Preached at Southwold, 
from Mark xii., 6. Felt much liberty in speaking of the 
love of God in sending His Son into the world to saye us. 
In the afternoon I preached at Uggeshall, from John i., 14, 
and endeayoured to show that Christ was truly the Son 
of God, and that He was truly man." 

The year 1839 appears to haye been one of great 
labour, much disappointment, and sore trouble. In my 
preaching work I had over 60 appointments, many of 
which were long journeys, and were undertaken in feeble 
health. I had now to find out my yery slender abilities 
for the work of a village Schoolmaster, — ^this was my 
second year. Novelty, expectation, and hope had 
encouraged me, and the people watched and waited ; the 
results were not equal to their expectations or mine. In 
my book-binding and bird-stuflELng attempts I was only a 
'* 'prentice hand," who knew nothing of the art or mystery. 
My famiJy expenses were heavy and my income smalL 
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My health seemed giving way; a constant pain in the 
head made life a burden, so no wonder if I was sometimes 
nearly beaten in the £ght and desired to die. This was 
the most trying year of my life, but the Lord preserved 
me. 

A few more extracts from my Journal will explain 
this: — 

"January 2nd, 1839. — ^I was again called upon to 

speak in S church. What has God wrought by that 

eminent servant of Christ, the Eev. H. M. B ?*' 

"Jan. 3rd. — ^I attended a meeting at R with 

Eev. H. M. B ; gave an exhortation, several others 

spoke, and others prayed." 

"Feb. 6th, 1839. — ^Went to the missionary meeting 

at S church ; spoke, and afterwards prayed. I trust 

some good was done." 

" I sometimes fear my motives are not pure, nor my 
eye single, or I should be full of light." 

"Feb. 15th, Friday. — Fast day. My mind much 
douded; my circumstances are veiy trying. My school 
has not succeeded as I expected; fears will arise for 
to-morrow. my weak faith; how I dishonour (Jod! 
Opened my bible for comfort ; the first word that met my 
eye was 2 Chronicles xxx., 12, Lord, increase my faith ! " 
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"Feb. 24th. — ^I feel a coldness in the service of God; 
shame covers my face ; when I consider the God of purity 
knows my motives, I am ready to think that I am a 
hypocrite, which God abhors, ^^his view of my heart is 
not to drive me to despair, but to Christ." 

The complaint running through these papers for 
several months was of a distressing headache and great 
depression, and often I asked myself the question, *' Why 
is this so ? " Excessive mental labour and great anxiety 
were most likely the causes. Another entry reads thus : — 

"April 20th, 1839. — ^My trials increase; my school 
will hardly support me and my family. I find great 
difficulty in getting my money, when due; yet when I 
reflect upon the way in which the Lord has led me, I 
stand amazed. Only a few years back I could scarcely 
read a chapter in the bible, or write my own name, nor 
have I had since one hour's teaching, and now I am in 
many ways called to teach others ! I may have overcome 
great difficulties. I robbed myseH of many hours' sleep, 
short as was the time allowed for it to a farmer's servant. 
This great thirst for learning, and now this constant 
public work have broken up my health." 

*^May 5th, 1839.— Preached at U . Led the 

class; at half-past 4 I left the chapel: no tea; had to 

walk 7 miles to preach at M at 6 o'clock. Though 

weary in body, the Lord was with me, and I had gi«at 
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liberty. Returned home faint, weary, my feet blistered, 
but went to bed; sweet sleep refreshed me." 

" Jime 5th, 1839. — Attended the monthly Missionaiy 

Meeting at 8 Church. I delight to speak for Gk)d, 

especially in the Missionary cause. I find this is taking 
possession of my mind ; how gladly would I preach Christ 
to the heathen ! If only I was fitted for the work." 

June 6th. — ^Missionary Meeting at R ; again 

spoke. Thank God, I can be useful among my neighbours 
and friends; this at present is my sphere of labour." 

"June 7th. — Special prayer-meeting at my house. I 
am hungering and thirsting for all the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus. Nothing less than holiness of heart and 
life will satisfy me." 

"June 9th. — Having no appointment, I went to 

preach at H . I began in the road, but after singing 

and prayer was invited, as it began to rain, to go into a 
stable; still we had a large congregation outside, so I 
stood in the doorway, and preached Christ to the people. 
The Lord was present indeed; some were in tears, and 
some praising God. I was pressed to come again." 

"July 7th, 1839. — Preached at Henstead again in the 
morning by the roadside, then walked to Kisland; preached 
afternoon and evening. Felt great pain in my head, and 
faint, having been out all day without dinner or tea. I 
find the body is a willing servant, but must not be 
neglected." 
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I ought to state here that, through au excess of zeal, 
my ordinary meals were omitted, yet this was my own 
fault, for as a rule the people gladly ministered to our 
wants and comfort. 

** July 14th, 1839.— Preached at Westhall, then walked 
to Beddisham; preached again by the roadside. I have 
four places, not on the Plan, to take up, when I have no 
appointment. I am sighing for Mission work, is not this 
Mission work ? My text was, * God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,* Gal. vi., 
10." 

''July 21st, 1839. — This has been a high day to my 
soul, but a very hard day for the body. I preached twice 
at Becdes, and gave an address to the Sunday SchooL 
Walked 4 miles to Hulver, preached in the evening. I 
felt worn-out, but I do not serve a hard master. I can 
only wonder that God deigns to use one so unworthy." 

' ' July 28th, 1 839. — ^Another very hard day. Preached 
at Mutf ord in the morning, from, * Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,* Zech. 
iv., 6. Then I walked 7 miles to Uggeshall, preached at 2 
from Bomans v., 1. Then we held a Lovefeast; this was 
truly a feast of love ; all felt the presence of (Jod. It was 
with great difficulty that we could dose the meeting in 
time for me to reach Sotterley by 6 o'clock, where I had to 
preach. I took for my text, ' It shall come to pass in the 
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last days, saitli God, that I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy/ 
Acts ii., 17." 

Thus early in my christian experience I believed and 
taught the latter-day glory, the outpouring of the Spirit, 
the spread of the gospel as the channel of the water of 
life, and men and women standing on the ban^s of the 
stream crying, "Ho! every one that thirsteth, come, and 
drink." 

The above is a record of a month's work which may 
be taken as a sample of my labour at this time as a Local 
Preacher. I preached 1 1 times in the month, and walked 
54 miles. 

**Dec. 1st, 1839. — PreeichedatBeccles, fromEom.viii., 
32, and in the evening from John xi., 25, 26. I am 
sometimes greatly discouraged because I do not see souls 
converted under every sermon. I want the Lord to work 
in my way, forgetting that in the operations of grace, as 
in nature, it is * first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the ear ; and then cometh the harvest.' " 

Returning home from a country appointment one 
dark, wet night, I said to an old Local Preacher I was 
walking with, '*I think I shall give it up, I see but little 

fruit." He stopped me and said, *' Brother M , did 

you ever think what this world would be without the 
gospel." No, I had not thought out that problem. He 

K 
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said, *' Society would be a very hell upon earth; go on, 
brother, if we don't convert, we restrain." I don't think 
that from that time I ever had any thoughts of giving up 
my preaching. During this year I preached 41 sermons, 
besides short addresses and speeches, and travelled 413 
miles on foot. 

I find now, that, strong and robust as I had been, 
excessive labour, mental and physical, began to tell upon 
my health. I was at fidl stretch seven days a week, and 
often on the Sunday did work enough for two days. I 
could not confine my labours to my own circuit, but 
preached occasionally in all the adjoining ones; nearly 
every sermon was a new one, and was written out very 
fully. Once I took my notes into the pulpit with me, but 
lost the thread of my discourse and got confused, so I 
resolved that I would never attempt to preeich from notes 
again. No reading of sermons for me ! I resolved that if 
God would give me a word to the people I would say on, 
and stop when I had no more to say. 

At the close of the year the "Watch-meetings" were 
held, but not in all places on the last day of the year. I 
had generally three or four to attend. I was engaged for 
one in an adjoining circuit: it had been arranged that 
there should be a tea meeting at eight, and after that the 
meeting should go on till twelve. I had taken a young 
man with me, and with the help of another at the place 
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itselfy we managed, by singmg, prayer, and speaking, to 
occupy fully the three hours. With the exception of the 
Old Year Watch-night at the Circuit Chapel, these services 
were generally regarded as protracted reviyal meetings, 
and often great good was done. 

At the close of the year I have this entry in my 
Journal: — 

'' I was engaged for a Missionary Meeting at Beccles. 
I would most gladly have been there, but was too unwell; 
I must go to bed." 

Again, — *'Por six weeks I have been laid aside; not 
well enough to preach." 

*'Feb. 16th, 1840.— Preached at Borough, in Norfolk. 
A very full congregation ; but before the evening service 
I had much pain in my head ; I want strength to labour." 

But again my health returned, and I got fully into 
work again. 

"June 7th, 1840. — ^Engaged to preach special sermons 
in the Bungay circuit. A gracious influence, the Lord \. as 
present indeed." 

*'Jime 14th. — Preached at K , from Heb. x., 

28, 29. Had great liberty, my heart is in the work." 

"August 2nd.— Preached at H and M ." 

"August 9th.— Preached at B ." 

"August 16th. — ^Again at L ; a large Chapel." 

"August 23rd.— Preached at K ." 

k2 
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"August 30tli.— Preachecl at F and U ." 

" So I have this month preached 8 sermons ; only half 
of these services were appointments on the Plan. This has 
been the month of harvest, when I most needed the rest 
of the Sabbath, but I want to preach Christ to the people, 
for ' He has loved me, and given Himself for me.* " 

December 31st, 1840. — At Southwold again for the 
Watch-night Service. My soul was greatly blessed at the 
solemn midnight hour ; while on my knees, all was silent, 
save the ticking of the clock, I solemnly covenanted to be 
the Lord's. Lord, make me faithful to the grace given 
me, that through the new year I may glorify Thee." 

I will add one or two extracts for this year. 

'* March 21st, 1841. — Preached at Hulver; much too 
long: Instead of an address of haH-an-hour, the sermon 
and the address in the prayer-meeting occupied an hour- 
and-a-half. I spoke with much exertion, and in some 
pain ; I will do so no more ; I hurt myself and weary the 
people." 

" April 25th. — Pteached at Beccles, from Eev. xvi., 15. 
I had great liberty, though very weak in body " 

I had now for a few weeks to take involuntary rest ; 
was very impatient ; my prayer was, '* Open to me a door, 
either to labour or to die." From this time I find my 
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preaching work went on, with but slight intermissions 
and changes from failing health, through 1841 and 1842, 
I was occasionally encouraged by seeing some fruit of 
my labours. 

"Preached again in our large Chapel at the circuit 
town ; a blessed work is going on here ; many souls in 
distress in the prayer-meeting after the preaching. I trust 
these are but the first fruits of the general ingathering, as 
the drops before the shower." 

"My class-meeting, — three souls in distress, and 
refusing to be comfcJrted till Christ was formed in their 
hearts, the hope of glory." 

"Prayer-meeting at my house — souls in distress; 
others shouting the praises of God." 

I closed this year by taking part in the Watch 
meeting. I reviewed the past — "It has been a year of 
great labour and failing health. I came home heavy at 
heart, cast down through manifold temptations. To live is 
Christ, but to die would be eternal gain." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

WATCHING AND WAITING. 

" Ab the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the yoice at eve, obeyed at prime ; 
Lowly faithful, banish feari 

Bight onward diive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed." 

B. W. Emerson. 

A S I entered on the year 1843, it appeared to me that 
•^ the time had come when I must make another move ; 
but, as every door was shut, I must "watch and wait." 
My father had been dead six years, and the children were 
growing up. My youngest brother was put apprentice to 
a trade, and my youngest sister could assist in the school, 
or, with my oldest sister, manage it altogether, if I should 
leave. I was, in mind and heart, outgrowing the limited 
sphere of my daily life. I was encouraged to believe that 
the Lord was preparing me for the full work of the 
ministry ; but for this I had no desire, no ** call," unless I 
could be a missionary. Circumstances had for some time 
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favoured the hope and expectation that this door would be 
opened to me, and for this I was earnestly looking and 
waiting. 

My services as a Local Preacher were in great request 
in other circuits beside my own, and for other denominations. 
I was engaged to preach for the Independants one Sunday 
morning. The deacons met me in the vestry, when one of 

them said, '*Mr. M , there is a child to be baptised 

this morning." I said, "I am a Local Preacher; we are 
not allowed to baptise." He said, **We would like you to 
do it, imless you have any scruples about it, as the parents 
have come six miles from the country, and, if you decline, 
they would have to come again, and bring the child." The 
thought flashed through my mind, ** I am the minister to 
this people this morning ; if I may preach — ^the most im- 
portant part of the service — why may I not baptise ? Is 
not this a ^relic of Popery ; preventing Local Preachers 
from administering the sacraments, thus keeping up a 
sacerdotal caste ? " So I baptised the child. 

Li 1839, the Eev. W. Saunders, a returned missionary, 
advised me to offer my services for missionary work. His 
advice, in one of his letters to me, is: — ** Commit your way 
unto the Lord, and He will direct you, and sooner or later 
open the way Take the advice of your super- 
intendent." This I failed to do. In 1840 I gave a week 
to collect money to build a Methodist Chapel on part of my 
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garden. I had written to the Eev. J. S. M , that I 

would accept his invitation, and stay a night with him. 
When I arrived he said, ** I could not announce for you to 
preach in my church, but I will get the people to come, 
and you shall preach in my dining room." I did so from 
Zedh., iv., 6, **Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." The next morning he 

said, ''Bro. M , have you ever had any thoughts of 

going out as a missionary ? " I had to confess that I had. 
He said, '* I believe you are called of God to go." Before 
we parted, he promised to use his influence for me with 
the Church Missionary Committee, if I would offer myself. 
They were, at this time, in want of men. In a letter from 
him, dated September 14th, 1840, he says, * I can testify 
to your ability in holding forth the Word of Life. I am 
confident in my own mind that you are called to the blessed 
and honourable missionary work." Another clergyman 
who knew me well, and also my preaching work, promised 
to use all his influence for me if I would offer myself to 
f;he Church Missionary Society, and went so far as to say 
that he could get me a year's training at their college at 
Islington. But I told him I was a Methodist Local 
Preacher, and, if I went out as a missionary, I would 
rather go as a Methodist Missionary. At length I named 

this offer to my superintendent, the Rev. J. W , a 

returned missionary. The first thing he said was, **I have 
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long thouglit that you were called to that work, but why 
not offer yourself to our committee ? " I told him I would 
do so. I have this entry in my journal : 

**Sept., 1839. — My first speech at a Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Meeting. Mr. Saunders, a returned missionary, 
advised me to offer myself, but I cannot at present leave 
home. The Lord has better men for this work than I." 

** Spoke again in the missionary meeting in S 
church, but, seeing several gentlemen whom — ^from their 
dress — I took to be clergymen, I found it to be a cross. I 
am not made perfect in love." 

' * Dec. — Missionary meeting at Sotterley . Mr. Wiseman 
preached and spoke at the meeting. How I desire to preach 
Christ where His name has not been heard. 

1 earnestly prayed that the Lord would open my way 
and direct my steps. I was painfully exercised on this 
matter. I felt that I had not yet done the work that I had 
undertaken for my family. I named this to my friends, 
but they said, " If the Lord calls you, He can take care of 
your family." I had told my superintendent of the offer 
that was being made to me. He arranged that I should 
preach in the circuit chapel that the officials might judge 
of my ability. This I did several times in June. 
Then at the June Quarterly Meeting I was unanimously 
recommended to the Wesleyan Missionary Committee for 
missionary service. My old friend W left in July, and 
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I heard nothmg of my ofPer till the new superintendeiit 
came. He made inqTiiries for me, and the answer was, 
^* All candidates for the ministry, both Home and Foreign, 
must pass the March Quarterly Meeting, and the May 
District Meeting." So I .thought, "The door is closed 
there for a year." My friends, the clergymen, urged me 
to enter the door that was open. No, I resolved to wait. 

"Dec. 28th, 1840.— Went to T . Spent a night 

with that dear servant of God, the Rev. J. S. M . He 

still pressed me to accept his offer ; to enter the mission- 
field. He told me that his brother, a missionary in the 
West Indies, wanted men, and the committee could only 
send him one, and he had been a Wesleyan Local Preacher. 
He told me that after a year's training at home, if I con- 
tinued my studies, I should be ordained in about three 
years. This was a very tempting offer. I could not accept 
it, but promised to write him shortly. I wrote in my 
journal on my return home : — 

"Dec. 31st, 1840.— Mr. M tells me the door to 

missionary work is still open to me. I know that learning 
is necessary to great usefulness; this often makes me desire 
to accept my friend's offer. I should then have the means 
and opportunity of acquiring a good education, which I so 
much lack, and so much desire, and which I could not 
expect to obtain in our connexion. But I fear to get out 
of my path." 
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However, I kept on with my work. 

"Jan. 2nd, 1841. — Though I am now six miles from 
my class, and have to walk twelve miles every week to meet 
it, yet the members will not hear of my giving it up. Well, 
during my disappointments and perplexities of last year, 
my class-meeting was a source of comfort and strength to 
me. At present it is not the will of my Heavenly Father 
to release me from this work, so I wait." 

* * Jan. 10, 1 84 1 . — I have now completed my preliminary 
work in this village as collector for the Bible Society. I 
have called at every house to find out who had a Bible, 
and how many were destitute of one. Of 60 families, 20 
with no Bible, after the loan of the book had been made 
to several. I must now call every week for subscriptions 
of Id. and 2d., till they are all supplied." 

Thus my work went on as I waited for an open door. 
At the March Quarterly meeting I was again unanimously 
recommended for missionary work. This question was 
asked me, ** Would I ofPer for Home or Foreign work?" 
My answer was, **No, not for Home work." I had now 
to prepare for the May District Meeting Examination. I 
read Mr. Wesley's sermons, and his notes on the New 
Testament, containing the doctrines of Methodism which I 
must subscribe. I read — and got sadly confused over — 
Watson's ** Institutes." I also read the ** Large Minutes," 
and Dr. A. Clarke's ** Letter to a Junior Preacher." The 
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District Meeting was held in the schoolroom of Yarmouth 
chapel. As we went down the steps the chapel-keeper 
said, ** You have a very kind man, the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict, for examiner, but beware of that old supemimieraiy, 

F , he'll floor you if he can." Our examination lasted 

three hours. When the Theology was over, then came the 
important questions, " Have you any matrimonial engage- 
ment ?" " No." "Are you in debt ? " " No," all round. 
'*Do you use tobacco?" **No," till the question had 
passed me. The brother at my left hand did not answer. 
Then ensued an awful pause. The chairman looked at 
him, and he at the chairman The question was asked 
again, but still no answer. The junior prea^cher from his 
circuit came round and advised him to give the chairman 
a promise to give it up, for it was known that he did smoke. 
But still there was no answer. Then came the turn of the old 
supernumerary. He said, **The idea of a young Methodist 
parson figuring down the street, with a white necktie on, 
and a cigar in his mouth." Well, sarcastic as was his style 
and manner, and ludicrous as this picture appeared, the 
young man was still silent. Then the chairman said, 

** Brother , we cannot recommend you to Conference 

xmless you will promise to give up tobacco." Then the 
promise was given. The examination over, we retired to 
the vestry. The young man pulled a cigar-case from his 
pocket, and held it in his hand. One asked, "Was it a 
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great sacrifice to give that up, brother?" *'No," lie 
replied, *'but I like coneiBtency. That chairman smokes; 
my superintendent smokes, and he will go back and have 
his pipe at my father's house ; and I may smoke when this 
is over." That made an impression on me that never wore 
out. I could not forget it. I then returned home to await 
the result of the Examination. I was engaged to speak 
at the Anniversary of the Circuit Missionary Meeting. 
Dr. Alder was the deputation, he spoke to me after the 
meeting was over, and asked me if I could be ready in a 
fortnight. I thought it but a short time, yet I had so long 
been getting ready that I answered, "Yes." He said, '^1 
don't advise you till you hear from Conference." He was 
then on his way to the Conference, held that year in 
Manchester. My friends bade me farewell; one good 
brother said, " If you go to South Africa, like Barnabas 
Shaw, you can hold the plough." 

The Conference met; there were 94 candidates for 
Home and Foreign work ; and there was already a large 
number of young men on the Residents list, ready to take 
circuit work. The Missionary Committee, I was afterwards 
told, reported a debt of £30,000. "The income was wholly 
inadequate to support its present establishments. . . The 
Committee were of opinion that the time had not come for 
inviting the simultaneous co-operation of the friends of the 
society for the extinction of the formidable debt." 
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The Conference determined to call out no more men 
for twelve months. On July 30th, I received a letter from 
my superintendent informing me of this resolve, from 
which letter the following is an extract: — "The Conference 
has decided not to take any of the young men recommended 
by the late District Meetings this year, so that they will 
have to be mentioned again at the next May District 
Meetings." This was certainly a disappointment, but it 
appeared to me that this was not the right way. As my 
age was now 27, it was thought that at the next Conference, 
with so many younger men, I might again be turned back, 

I now wrote to my friend, the Eev. J. S. M , 

telling him the result of my offer. I was in the harvest 
field at work when I recived a long letter from him. This 
is an extract from it : — " I wrote to Mr. Pelham," (he was 
at the time rector of a country parish in Norfolk, and is at 
present the honoured and esteemed Bishop of Norwich) 
**he was then on a visit to the Earl, his brother, who is the 
President of the Church Missionary Society ; he sent me a 

kind invitation to go to B N and talk the matter 

over with tim. We have arranged that you meet the 

Secretary of the Society at B . Mr. P. will be there 

himself, and I, God willing, will be there also; so you need 
not alarm yourself, having a friend on the right hand and 
on the left, and a Friend above too. Be of good cheer, 
my brother, and play the man ! " I met my friends. It 
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was arranged that we should all meet the next morning at 
Mr. Pelham's house. We assembled in the library, four 
clergymen and two or three other gentlemen, when the 
following conversation took place. * * You are a Wesleyan ? ' ' 
** Yes." You believe in justification by faith, without 
works?*' *'Yes." Then came into my mind my first text, 
"Being justified by faith, etc.," Eomans, v., 1. This 
seemed to please. Then, '*But you believe in entire 
sanctification?" I said, "Yes; this is the doctrine of the 
Prayer Book. * Grant us true repentance and Thy Holy 
Spirit, that the rest of our life may be pure and holy.' 
* Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy Holy Spirit.' " I did not succeed so weU with the 
next question, " You Wesleyans believe in the Witness of 
the Spirit?" "Yes." For nearly half-an-hour I was 
kept in the confessional. The result was that my friend 
was advised to write up to London for forms and papers 
for candidates ; the Secretary, Mr. Bartlett, promising on 
his return to town that the application should be brought 
before the committee. I duly received the pap'ers, but 
now perceived another difficulty. The "Church Missionary 
Society for Africa and the East " was a Society of Church- 
men, and, up to the last annual meeting, was a "Lay 
Listitution ; " but now its constitution was so far altered 
that all its candidates must sign, ex anima, their belief in 
all contained in the "Articles and Book of Common Prayer." 
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I could not sign this, and so, on November loth, 1841, 
another door was closed. 

The Secretary wrote me, *'I regret to say that the 
Committee are not prepared to entertain your offer; 
praying that some other door of usefulness may be opened 
to you, and that the blessing of our Heavenly Father may 
rest upon you, whatever maybe the future course of your life. 
— ^I am yours, very sincerely, Richard Davies, Sec, Ch. M.S." 

I now passed through some months of severe trial. I 
had learned to labour, I must now continue to learn the 
hard lesson of waiting. 

In my Journal I wrote : — 

" Nov. 21 St. — My way is hedged up. At times I hear 
a voice, — 'Stand still and see the salvation of God.' I 
said, * My times are in Thy hand.' " 

'*Dec. 11th. — Cast down, but, blessed be God, not 
destroyed. Let me learn to say, *"When Thou wilt, as 
Thou wilt, and where Thou wilt.' * Lord, help me ! ' " 

I did not abate in my work. My Plan shows that, 
with the- two places I had missioned, and which were now 
on the Plan, there were about 410 appointments in six 
months, or, for the Local Preachers, about 820 sermons in 
the year; that would give the 24 Local Preachers an 
average of about 34 appointments each. I find that 
during this year I took 72 of these, travelling about 600 
miles, chiefly on foot. 
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About two years before this I had signed the 
Temperance pledge, believing that I could be more useful 
if I could practise this little self-denial. I tried abstinence 
for 12 months before I signed the pledge. I found I got 
through my heavy day's work, walking 15 or 16 miles, 
and preaching twice, better when I drank only water. 

This decision, I soon found, gave me additional work, 
and I had more applications to speak at meetings than I 
could possibly meet. 

I had risen from 22 on the Circuit Plan to be 15, and 
up to September, 1843, I had more than my share of 
Circuit work ; and if I had a Sunday without an appoint- 
ment, except when my health had given way, it was filled 
up at some place not on the Plan. 

What was the effect upon my mind and heart when 
the door closed upon my cherished wish to go out as a 
missionary to the heathen, a wish that had been encouraged 
by all who knew me ? 

The following extract from my Journal will show : — 

**I felt some disappointment, but laid the matter 
before the Lord, to my great peace of mind, believing 
that He would direct my way." 

I was advised by my Superintendent, and the 
Chairman of the District, to wait tiU the next Conference, 
but this I could not do. 
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I wrote to Dr. Beecham, and offered to go at once, or 
after training, to take charge of a Mission School. The 
answer was, " they were not now in want of a man." 

In the middle of 1843, I wrote : — 

"June 20th. — Hail! happy day. Through mercy 
divine, I am spared to see this anniversary of my birth. 
This has indeed been a happy day of pure, holy, and 
rational enjoyment. In the morning I walked out to 
enjoy the beauties of Nature; At breakfast I received 
some tokens of affection from my sisters ; after breakfast, 
I retired to my favourite place in the wood to meditate 
and pray. The Lord was very powerfully present ; it was 
holy ground, a solemn time. I was melted down like wax 
before a flame. True, my strong desire is to be a 
Missionary, but the Lord will choose the time and place. 
This text of scripture was very powerfully impressed upon 
my mind : — ' A door was opened unto me of the Lord.' I 
may have been too impatient in seeking to open it. I 
asked, — ' Lord, how shall I know when the door is opened 
by Thee ? ' The answer was, — * I will set before thee an 
open door.' " 

"August 11th. — ^I again engaged in harvest work, 
but this time I felt myself unequal to the task. My school 
labour, my mental work, and great anxiety, had somewhat 
impaired my health, but necessity was laid upon me." 
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All country schools have their holidays or <* Break-up " 
in harvest time, for the children to go gleaning with their 
mothers. This gave me the opportimity of returning to 
my old employment, and of earning a few poimds. This 
year my health was not equal to the task, so I took com 
to cut by the acre. In this my last harvest, I engaged to 
reap a large field, but my sickle hand became blistered, 
and 1 was crippled for reaping, and had to take to the 
scythe for the remainder of the field. This was my last 
job at farming work. 

I went from this harvest field to London. 

I had, during the month of September, 1843, received 
a letter which seemed to open my way to leave home and 
enter upon another sphere of usefulness. A kind gentleman, 
who had married my old master's daughter of the Hall, 
offered to lend me the money to go. At this time there 
were no railways in the Eastern Counties ; the stage coach 
to London was too expensive for me. I went by the 
carrier's cart to Ipswich, then by the " Orion" steamer to 
London. 

On the 30th of September I landed at "Nicholas 

Wharf," about six o'clock at night. All was new and 

strange to me ; I expected a friend to meet me, but no one 

came. After wedting some time in vain, I took a cab and 

plunged into the noise and confusion of the great London 

BabeL Now, if ever, I felt the value of a Father in 

l2 
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heayen ; I could commit my way unto Him. Now, for the 
preeent, let my identity be lost in the great London crowd. 

Before I sleep, just one last look homewards. I 
thought of my family ; it was some comfort that the 
children were growing up; my youngest brother had 
chosen a trade; my youngest sister would help in the 
School ; my way had been opened by a Father's hand. I 
thought of the work I had left ; others could take that up^ 
and would probably do it better than I had done, and be 
more successful than I had been. I knew that I had the 
earnest prayers of many warm hearts for my peace and 
suocess. 

In looking back upon the past, I am constrained to 
sing:— 

« 0, the infinite cares, 

The temptations and snares, 
Thy hand has conducted me through ; 

0, the hlessings bestowed 

By a bountiful God, 
And the mercies eternally new ! " 

I now committed myself to my Heavenly Father's 
care, during my first night in London. 

Thus far have I feebly sketched my chequered life, 
marked by much incident, and many tokens of the Divine 
favour. I can never have blotted from my memory the 
scenes and events I passed through as — 

•'A SUFFOLK FARMER'S BOY." 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

Will any one care to ask, after reading the above, 
what became of the writer after that dreary night when 
he plunged into the darkness of this great Londoii ? Had 
disappointment and discouragement broken his spirit? 
No! He held to his purpose with as high and holy a 
resolution as ever. Or, it may suggest itself to the mind 
of the reader that possibly financial difficulties had 
rendered it necessary for the writer to leave home and 
hide away for a time in the imknown, unfathomable 
depths of London, where it is comparatively easy for 
rogues and insolvent debtors to conceal their identity. 
But no, this was not the motive that brought him to 
London. He was not in debt, save for £10, lent by a 
friend to pay his College fees, and this was all repaid in 
less than twelve months. 

Had he in London to face difficulties, and did he meet 
with disappointments ? Yes ; but there was set before hirn 
an open door ; he had learned to overcome difficulties ; he 
entered upon the path which Divine Providence had 
marked out, and for forty years he has striven (and with 
a fair amount of success) to do the work that God has 
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given him to do. Some day, if Gt)d spares his life, he 
may be induced to record the sequel of ten years which 
succeeded the "History of the Suffolk Farmer's Boy." 
He married, his wife has borne him ten children ; of the 
seven grown up to men's and women's estate, all were 
well educated. Three of his sons are in professions, with 
an honourable and useful life before them, and the writer 
now, at seventy years of age, is trying to work out the 
remaining problems of life ; to do the will of Qt)d, in the 
hope that he will finally " inherit the promises." Amen ! 
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A SEEMON, 
Preached by the Farsceb's Boy and Village School- 
master, June 10th, 1841, copied from Notes fully 

WRITTEN AT THE TIME, WITH ONLY A FEW ALTERATIONS. 

Text.— Solomon's Song, vi., 10: "Who is she that 
looketh forth as the morning ; fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ? " 

WHO is the preacher?*' This is a question often 
asked in order that we may prepare our minds 
for the sermon. Solomon, '*the great preacher." 

Who is "She," here described? We answer, the 
Church of the living God, set forth in very beautiful and 
striking figures. This was Solomon's style of preaching, 
as well as that of other inspired teachers, who — with a 
fervent imagination, and by a variety of figures, and 
emblems borrowed from nature, the habits and customs of 
men, and from the circumstances of every-day life — taught 
divine things. Here the writer shows the relation that 
exists between Christ and His Church. So our Lord taught 
the people by parable, using familiar things to teach 
spiritual lessons, thus making great truths plain and easy. 
In the New Testament the Church is sometimes compared 
to a " body," Jesus Christ being the head of that body. 
To a " bmlding," Jesus Christ being the foundation and 
chief comer-stone on which the building rests. To a 
" candlestick," to exhibit the light, Jesus Christ being the 
true light. To a "vine," Jesus Christ being the root and 
stem. To a "vineyard" or "garden enclosed," Jesus 
Christ being the gardener, watching over it every moment. 
To a "flock of sheep," Jesus Christ being the shepherd of 
the sheep. To an "army," Jesus Christ being the captain 
of the army. In this book the preacher makes the Church 
the "Bride, the Lamb's wife," Jesus Christ being the 
Bridegroom or Lord. 
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This book may be regarded as a kind of allegoiy, the 
principal figure being designed to show the Church in its 
collective state and also its relation to Christ. It is written 
in a sort of dialogue in which Christ and the Church 
alternately speak, showing their reciprocal love. The book 
is also regarded as a prophecy setting forth very vividly 
the future relationship and state of the Christian Church. 
At times the believer moans the absence of Christ and 
anxiously enquires after Him whom her soul desires to find, 
and again she is regaled with the rich dainties of the 
Qt)spel feast, and ravished with a sight of her Lord. 

The book throughout is highly mystical, nevertheless 
it contains important truth when understood. The Apostle 
Paul used the same symbolic language when describing the 
union of the Church with Christ. Anticipating objection, 
he says (Eph., v., 32), ** This is a great mystery, but I 
speak concerning Christ and the Church." The Church in 
its history is a great mystery : to devils — for, with all their 
malice, and craft, and skill, they cannot overthrow it ; to 
angels — for they desire to look into these things; and to 
men — whose religious life is full of mystery 

In asking your attention to this interesting subject, 
I shall take the fig^es each one in the order in which they 
are found in the text 

I. — **The morning." The Church is compared to 
the morning. 

1. The morning is that period of time when the sun 
breaks forth in the east, chasing away the darkness of 
night, lighting up the horizon, and giving visible effect to 
the beauties of creation. It is the beginning of day. 

In attempting to explain and apply these figures it 
will not be wise to give any forced or fanciful application 
to them, nor shall I seek to apply the subject to every 
part of them. 

2. The Church is that part of the human family that 
has been enlightened by the Sun of Eighteousness, who 
has risen upon them with healing in His wings, chasing 
away the "darkness of night from the mind. The figure 
may not be of universal application, it is enoug^h if 
generally it illustrates the subject. We must not conclude 
that those who are living in nature's darkness never saw 
the light of the sun, for many love darkness rather than 
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light; they shut their eyes against the light, while it 
shines around them in all its meridian brightness, they 
remain in darkness amid the blaze of gospel day. Nor 
would we say that in heathen lands that are covered with 
dense darkness and full of the habitations of cruelty, that 
there has been no hope of morning, for, **He is the true 
light that Hghteth every man that cometh into the world." 
Everywhere there is enough light to awaken men from 
nature's sleep, and who shall say not sufficient for salvation? 
3. The morning is always preceded by night ; darkness 
had covered the earth till the sun arose. So the Church 
has been brought out of darkness into marvellous light. 
This is true of the individual as of the church collectively, 
for by nature the mind is dark ; sin has drawn a veil over 
it ; ** Gross darkness hath covered the people ; " this is the 
true condition of unregenerate man. *' Having the 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their heart," (Ephesians iv., 18). This was the 
state of every man till light broke in upon the mind. So 
the poet — 

** Thine eye diffused a quickening^ ray, 
1 woke ; the dungeon flamed with light/' 

And from the first dawn of light on the mind it continues 
to increase ** more and more unto the perfect day," till the 
soul is filled with the light of love, for God is light, and 
He is love. 

So also the Church collectively. The first dawn of 
light, the light of mercy, was in paradise. The first 
promise of a Saviour was the morning star shining upon 
the darkness around, affording a faint hope of gospel day. 

The Church received an increase of light under the 
Mosaic dispensation, but it was little more than twilight, 
everything relating to the Church was but dimly and 
obscurely seen, its future glory was not fully revealed. 
Under the Christian dispensation the sun broke forth in 
all its splendour, and darkness fled away. Then the 
Church looked forth as the morning, enlightened by the 
sun which is still rising in the heavens with healing in his 
wings. The gospel is designed to enlighten the world and 
turn its darkness into day, that men may find their way 
back to God. 
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4. Observe, the mommg is not the light, but the 
effect of the shining of the light ; so the Church is not the 
light, but the effect of the shining of the light of truth. 
If the truth is hid, or only partially displayed, the Church, 
as all history shows, relapses into its former darkness and 
error and sin. Had not this siin of truth shone upon our 
earth man must have groped his way in darkness, awfuUy 
felt, till he found himself enveloped in the darkness of 
despair, not only felt, but visible. 

n. — The second figure in the text is the moon, — 
" Fair as the moon " ; the fairest object in creation, one 
upon which we can look with pleasure and delight. 

1. To say nothing of the fair character of virtue, even 
its enemies, who have often done homage to truth, have 
been compelled to acknowledge the beauty and loveliness 
of the true Church of Christ. 

The moon may fitly represent the Church, from her 
shining with a borrowed light. The moon has no light 
of her own, but receives her light from the sun, which is 
reflected upon the earth in the absence of direct rays from 
that body. So the Church receives all its light on 
spiritual things from Jesus Christ. It is the light of His 
glorious revelations of God and eternity, of truth and 
holiness, that gives man to see his responsibility and 
eternal destiny, for He has brought life and immortality 
to light by ^e Qospel, and has shown us the way of 
escape. 

2. The evidence of this comes to us from every part 
of the world where the light of the Gospel has not yet 
shone. '* Darkness has covered the earth, and gross 
dartness the people." In this gospel country we may not 
be aware how much we are indebted to the gospel for the 
light we have on spiritual things ; of God, of the soul, of 
a future state, of the resurrection of the body, and a day of 
judgment. 

Let us contrast our state with that of the heathen 
nations deprived of this light, and our darkness would be 
as dense, but for the shining of the Sun of Eighteousness 
upon us. On all the great truths necessary for man's 
happiness and peace, the heathen are groping their way 
in the dark, with no rational certainty of a ftiture state, 
while we are walking in the clear light. The Church is a 
light shining in a dark place. 
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3. The moon is not only a fair object to behold and 
admire ; there is utility in all the works of Qod. The moon 
receives her light to reflect it on the earth in the absence 
of the sun from our hemisphere, and so serves a valuable 
purpose to us. So believers, individually, and the Church, 
collectively, must let this light, this derived light, shine 
for others, and so serve the end of the existence of the 
Church on earth. 

As our Lord always availed Himself of any striking 
object in nature to illustrate His teaching, we may easily 
conceive that the moon was rising in the eastern sky as He 
finished His sermon on the mount, and, pointing to it, 
said, ** So let your light shine, that men seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father which is in Heaven." 
The believer must not put his light under a bushel, but 
let it shine ; he must be as a city set upon a hill, a light 
shining in a dark place. 

There is the fight of precept, by which we teach what 
is right and what is wrong, reproving sin and encouraging 
virtue. The moon shines full in the face of the dishonest 
man and the drunkard, to shame them out of the sins 
they would commit under the Veil of darkness. Wicked 
men will not come to the light, lest their deeds should be 
reproved; they love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. 

There is also the light of example; this is always 
more powerful than precept, and seeing that the Christian 
is narrowly "watched by the world's malignant eye," ever 
ready to detect inconsistencies, or a flaw in his character, 
it is necessary to take Christ for his pattern and g^de, 
and show to the world what is true Christianity, the 
meekness, the humility, the patience, the love and zeal of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

m. — The third fleure in the text is the sun. The 
Church is said to be " clear as the sun " This is a higher 
and nobler figure than the moon, and is intended to illus- 
trate the Church in a higher and more perfect state. 

1. The Church of Christ is divided into two sections, 
the Church militant and the Church triumphant. **The 
Father, of whom the whole family in Heaven and earth is 
named." One family in two rooms, or the division of the 
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family and the family inheritance by ''the narrow stream 
of death." 

'* Part of the host have crossed the flood. 
And part are crasdog now.*' 

On earth the Christian is like the moon, with its many 
spots and defects, but in Heaven like the sun. He shall 
then be filled with glory; fiUed with Gbd, and Gtod is light. 
He shall then ** shine like the sun in the firmament for 
ever and ever." Here he shines with a borrowed light, 
there with a glory of his own, for he shall inherit glory. 

2. ** Clear as the sun," without spot or blemish- 
Astronomers tell us that there are spots on the face of the 
sun, but we cannot with the naked eye discover these spots, 
to most observers he appears one vast disc of pure unsidlied 
light. 

Here the Church has her blemishes and imperfections, 
but in Heaven no spots of ignorance, no defects, no 
blemishes, but a pure and holy Church. 

"Clear" from accusation. The accuser of the brethren 
shall be cast down. The accusers in the Church, who often 
unwittingly did the accusing work of Satan, the glorified 
saint will be out of the reach of his power. 

* * Clear " from condemnation. The Apostle asks trium- 
phantly, ** Who is he that condemneth ? " •* It is Christ 
that died." Justified by faith in Christ, clear before the 
throne of God. 

** Clear " as the light from all suspicion of hypocrisy 
and falsehood Every character will then appear as it is. 
The glorified saint will be clear, to the confusion of his 
enemies, and the joy of all his friends. 

IV. — The fourth figure is ** an army with banners." 
In the order of thought I wanted this figure before the last, 
as it evidently describes the Church in her militant state, 
in which she is in conflict with the foe. 

The Christian is a soldier. The Church is the army 
of the living God. Marshalled under the banner of Christ 
Jesus — the Captain of our salvation — led on against the 
enemy, the powers of darkness, the Devil and his angels, 
" who throng the air and darken heaven, and rule this 
lower world," fierce, powerfxd, and malicious. 
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Every Christian not only bears the name of a soldier, 
but he has to fight. At conversion he enters the army of 
Jesus, and learns the exercise in actual warfare. There is 
no discharge in this war ; every man is expected to do his 
duty ; none can be neutral, it is fight or die. The enemy 
gives no quarter ; the Christian can give none. While the 
conflict is going on upon the platform of this lower world, 
angels and glorified saints watch the movements of the 
contending armies with intense interest and joy. We are 
in this fight and must fight to the end. 

2. ** Terrible as an army." I am not much acquainted 
with armies, nor with the customs of war, nor with the 
fierce struggle for the mastery on the battlefield, or the 
hellish passions that war inspires. It is a sad thing that 
men created in the image of God, and made to love one 
another, shoidd meet in battle, "where men, like fiends, 
each other tear, in all the hellish arts of war." I pray 
that the time may soon come when peace shall universally 
prevail, and ** men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, " and learn 
the art of war no more. 

3. From what I do imderstand, I should say that the 
"banner," as a national flag, is a sign to distinguish one 
army from another. Each army carries the national colours, 
the national ensign or flag; so that friend and foe — if there 
is such a thing — is known in the fight. Hence each party 
tries to take or to defend its stand of colours ; for if these 
are lost, all is confusion. The banner serves also as a 
rallying-point to the different companies in the field, 

4. The banner is the centre of imion and strength, and 
when so united is " terrible " to the opposing army. 

So the army of Jesus Christ has its banner, its dis- 
tinguishing sign, and its rallying-point. This same inspired 
writer says, ** The banner over us is love." This is our 
ensign, our national flag; the colours which every regiment 
bears that compose the great army. Mags— or marks of 
the different companies — there may be, but all bear the 
national colours. We have in our army Episcopalian 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Methodist, Baptist, 
Calvinist, and Arminian, each with their distinguishing 
flag, but the banner over all is love. The true Christian, 
by whatever name known among men, loves Gh>d supremely^ 
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and he loves all men for Christ's sake. It is this union 
that gives strength to the army, and makes it '* terrible " 
to the enemy in its fight against error and sin. 

5. In this army there is also the ** King's Own," who 
are privileged to fly a special banner, ** Hminess unto the 
Lord." This regiment is the most "terrible" to the 
«nemy, the most opposed to the Devil. 

This war will go on, we are in it, we must push the 
battle to the gate, storm the citadel of error, take the 
stronghold of sin, and gain the victory, then saints and 
angels will unite to sing ** Hallelujah, for the Lord Qod 
omnipotent reigneth ! " 

It only remains, by way of application, to ask : — 

Is it morning with you? Have you been enlightened ? 

Are you walking in the light, and are you reflecting 
that light, or are you hiding it under a bushel ? 
^ Have you entered the army of Jesus Christ ? 

Have you put on the armour, the whole armour of God? 

Are you fighting under the banner of love, and do you 
expect with Christ to win ? 

Are you looking for your reward in Heaven? A bright 
and shining crown of glory ? An eternal reward, a " Well 
done ? " Standing clear and well approved ? 

'* may I triumph bo, 
When all my warfare's past ! " 

Amen. 



THE END. 



J. Uerry, l*r inter ^ Wheeler Gate and Hounds Gate, Nottingham. 
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